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PREFACE 


TEN  months  ago  the  author  of  these  sketches  made  a 
rapid  tour  through  German  South-West  Africa  to 
Walfish  Bay  just  before  accompanying  the  fifty 
farmers  to  Europe.  He  had  long  wished  to  see 
that  western  country  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  his 
studies  in  Dry-Farming  had  led  him  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  great  future  both  for  the  Agriculturist  and  for  the  Stock- 
man in  these  little  known  regions.  Secondly,  the  development 
of  the  Western  Transvaal,  the  Western  Free  State,  the  Cape 
North- West,  Gordonia,  Bechuanaland,  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
meant  that  a  Port  must  be  found  for  the  shipment  of  farm 
produce  to  the  European  markets.  That  Port,  he  was 
convinced,  must  be  Walfish  Bay. 

The  Governor  of  German  South-West  Africa  hearing 
that  the  writer  wished  to  pursue  agricultural  investigations  on 
these  Western  Dry  Lands,  sent  him  a  cordial  invitation  to 
travel  throughout  the  Protectorate.  Thus  it  happened  that 
although  the  writer  made  his  journey  and  pursued  his  studies 
as  a  private  individual,  at  his  own  cost,  he  was  afforded  many 
facilities  and  was  received  with  much  courtesy  by  the  German 
authorities.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  peaceful 
condition  of  the  Country  at  that  moment  did  not  seem  to 
presage  in  any  way  the  gigantic  conflict  in  which  our  Empire 
is  now  engaged.  Naturaly,  some  of  the  opinions  set  forth 
will  have  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  present  war ;  but  the 
author  believes  it  best  to  leave  his  expressions  unaltered  lest 
the  freshness  of  his  modest  Diary  be  sacrificed  by  a  more 
prosaic  review. 
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The  writer  is  gratified  that  Kis  voice  is  no  longer  merely 
an  empty  echo  in  the  Wilderness,  because  now  all  men  see 
the  vast  potentialities  of  these  hitherto  unknown,  and  much- 
despised  lands.  But  perhaps  he  is  best  pleased  to  have  stood 
on  the  Delta  of  the  Kuisip  River  in  the  territory  of  Walfish 
Bay,  and  to  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  fresh  water 
might  be  found  by  boring,  instead  of  by  the  present  laborious 
and  costly  method  of  sea-water  condensation  :  that  crops  might 
be  grown  successfully  in  that  little  lonely  bit  of  British  Africa, 
where  up  till  now  not  a  green  cultivated  thing  has  been  seen : 
and  that,  lastly,  this  tiny  settlement  is  clearly  destined  to 
become  the  future  health  resort  of  the  Union,  a  town  of  large 
proportions,  and  a  Port  of  Imperial  magnitude. 

The  photograph  of  His  Majesty,  King  Alphonso  of 
Spain,  is  of  special  interest  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
appointed  Arbitrator  of  the  Boundary  Lines  of  the 
Territory  of  Walfish  Bay  to  settle  the  historic  dispute  which 
arose  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  I  am  indebted 
to  my  brother,  Dr.  Ian  Macdonald,  of  Huelva,  Spain,  who 
obtained  His  Majesty's  gracious  consent  to  the  publication  of 
his  photograph  at  the  instance  of  two  friends,  Messrs.  Keyser 
and  Emilio  M.  de  Torres  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Madrid. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "Leader"  the  author  desires  to  express 
his  thanks  for  courteous  permission  to  republish  these  articles 
in  book  form.  The  people  of  South  Africa  owe  a  great 
deal  to  a  Daily  Paper  which  has  the  imagination  to  see 
the  coming  grandeur  of  our  country,  and  which,  by  its 
'  courageous  advocacy  of  Closer  Settlement,  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  real  and  abiding  prosperity  of  British  South 
Africa. 

2,  Parker  Wood's  Building, 

Commissioner  Street,  Johannesburg, 
19  th  February,   1915. 
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Chapter  I. — From  the  Golden  City  to  the  Frontier 

LITTLE  more  than  two  years  ago  I 
traversed  the  Southern  Kalahari 
Desert  and  stood  on  the  Inter- 
national boundary  line  and  saluted 
Beacon  Post  No.  72  ;  for  there, 
a  rifle-shot  from  the  pellucid  pits  of 
Rietfontein,  the  two  great  Empires  meet. 
And  even  at  that  time  I  made  up  my 
mind  one  day  to  step  across  the  border 
and  see  something  of  that  country  which 
runs  northward  for  six  hundred  miles  till 
it  darts  a  feverish  tongue  of  territory  to 
cool  in  the  racing  waters  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
descends  straight  southward  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Orange  River,  where  it  strikes 
abruptly  westward  for  another  lap,  till  it 
runs  unhindered  into  the  glittering  sea.  And 
even  then  there  stirred  within  me  a  restless 
longing  to  see  that  strange  and  barren  land 
which  has  remained  so  long  unknown  to  the 
parochial  politicians  of  our  mighty  Empire, 
which  still  holds,  through  sheer  good  fortune, 
the  priceless  destiny  of  Walfish  Bay. 
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But  every  week  seemed  to  be  busier  than 
the  last,  and  so  it  happened  that  all  the  time 
I  could  spare  was  twenty-one  days'  absence 
from  the  Golden  City,  and  now  I  venture  to 
set  down  for  the  patient  reader  a  short  record 
of  my  doings  in  these  three  crowded  weeks  of 
travel. 

Finding  the  Way. 

I  left  Johannesburg  the  day  after  the 
Agricultural  Show,  at  11.40  a.m.,  and  found 
myself  with  a  party  of  careworn  politicians 
journeying  to  the  Cape.  However,  there  were 
also  with  us  those  two  famous  dry-farmers, 
Messrs.  Hyde  and  Pilkington,  who  swerved 
the  conversation  from  blue-books  to  mealie 
cobs,  and  we  all  parted  company  in  merry 
mood.  In  my  carriage  was  a  South  African 
aviator,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  flying 
over  the  deep,  well-tilled,  dry  lands  was  much 
safer  than  flying  over  the  barren  wastes 
owned  by  our  untaxed  landlords.  We  reached 
De  Aar  next  morning  and  left  again  soon 
after  noon,  reaching  Prieska  the  same 
evening  after  a  pleasant  journey. 

I  had  intended  to  travel  to  the  German 
border  via  Upington,  but  was  informed  in 
Prieska  that  a  motor-car  could  not  pass 
through  the  heavy  sand  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Orange  River,  which  was  the  route  I 
proposed  to  take.    Accordingly,  next  morning. 
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I  procured  a  car  from  the  genial  Mr.  Metzler, 
and  started  at  10  a.m.  for  Kenhardt.  About 
half-way  the  steering-rod  snapped  in  two, 
and  the  chauffeur  and  I  sat  down  on  the  iron- 
stone veld  to  review  our  past.  Suddenly, 
another  car  swung  into  sight,  and  the  driver 
kindly  transferred  my  luggage  and  myself  to 
his  car.  The  motor-car  men  in  this  distant 
part  of  the  Union  seem  to  have  joined  a 
mutual  help  society.  Our  farmers  might  well 
take  a  lesson  from  them  in  their  excellent 
system  of  first-aid  and  co-operation  in  their 
daily  work. 

Motor-car  traffic  between  Prieska  and  Ken- 
hardt is  now  considerable,  and  my  chauffeur 
stated  that  the  other  day  nine  cars  were 
travelling  together  to  Prieska.  This  shows 
how  the  desolate  north-west  of  the  Cape 
Province  is  awaking  after  the  sleep  of  a 
century.  That  night  I  put  up  at  Kenhardt, 
and  enjoyed  a  hearty  repast  provided  by  the 
courteous  proprietor  of  the  inn,  Mr. 
Merinsky.  Kenhardt  is  112  miles  from 
Prieska,  and  Kakamas  is  60  miles  further  on. 
I  had  intended  to  proceed  via  Kakamas,  but 
at  Kenhardt  I  was  informed  that  the  quickest 
and  best  way  was  straight  from  Kenhardt  to 
Schuit  Drift,  on  the  Orange  River,  a  distance 
of  140  miles.  I  therefore  again  decided  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  people  on  the  spot. 
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Through  Bushmanland. 

We  left  Kenhardt  soon  after  nine  on  a 
journey  of  120  miles  to  the  farm  of  Naus, 
which  is  as  far  as  a  motor-car  can  go.  I  was 
now  travelling  through  what  to  me  was  new 
territory.  Imagine  a  vast  sea  of  sand  veld, 
as  flat  as  a  billiard  board,  with  short,  stubby 
bushes  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  sometimes 
higher,  but  always  this  ocean  of  stone  and 
bush  and  sand  sweeping  to  the  treeless 
horizon.  Mile  after  mile,  not  a  hut,  bird, 
beast  or  man — nothing  but  utter,  depressing 
desolation.  I  began  to  wonder  how  large  the 
farms  were  in  this  part  of  the  Union.  In 
travelling  from  Prieska  to  Kenhardt  I  asked 
the  driver  how  far  we  were  from  the  latter 
place.  "Only  two  farms  more,"  he  replied. 
My  spirits  rose.  But  he  had  not  finished  his 
sentence  "twenty-four  miles,"  he^ remarked 
laconically.  But  my  soliloquy  was  rudely 
disturbed  as  the  car  suddenly  stuck  fast  in 
the  sandy  bed  of  a  dried-up  river.  We  made 
an  effort  to  get  out  and  the  axle  broke  in  two. 
This  meant  a  delay  of  two  hours.  At  last 
everything  was  again  in  order,  and  a  kindly 
Boer  and  his  whole  family,  who  lived  near  by, 
assembled  in  the  river-bed,  and,  with  one 
great  shove,  the  motor  shot  out  of  the  sand. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  stuck  in  a  second 
sand  river,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  sheet  of 
canvas  under  the  wheels  and  a  small  popula- 
tion of  helpful  and  highly-delighted  urchins, 
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we  managed  to  reach  the  other  side  and  sped 
rapidly  onwards  in  the  freshness  of  a  lovely 
evening  till  we  arrived  at  the  farm  of  Naus 
at  six  o'clock. 

A  Night  Drive  to  Schuit  Drift. 

Here  I  said  good-bye  to  my  excellent 
chauffeur,  a  well-trained  Colonial  mechanic 
from  Kimberley,  and  prepared  to  travel  the 
remaining  twenty  miles,  which  lay  between 
the  homestead  of  Naus  and  the  Orange  River, 
with  two  horses  and  a  cart.  The  farmer,  Mr. 
Willem  Johannes  Nel,  apologised  for  his 
equipage,  which  certainly  would  have  created 
a  mild  sensation  in  Hyde  Park.  I  was 
anxious  to  proceed,  and  as  he  assured  me 
that  the  bottom  would  not  fall  out  within  the 
next  four  hours,  I  gladly  took  my  seat,  and 
Mr.  Nel,  junr.,  and  I  were  soon  bumping  from 
rock  to  rut  and  from  bush  to  sand  in  the 
quickly-gathering  darkness.  From  Nel  I 
learned  that  the  farm  of  Naus  consisted  of 
9,500  morgen,  and  that  it  was  unable  to 
support  the  present  family  of  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters,  some  of  whom  would  soon 
have  to  push  out  into  other  parts  of  the 
Union ! 

Even  in  such  a  peaceful  place  as  Naus  there 
are  desert  tragedies.  Mr.  Nel,  junr.,  told  me 
of  the  sad  deaths  of  two  of  his  sisters.  One 
little  girl  was  sleeping  on  a  bed  on  the  floor 
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one  hot  night  in  summer.  Childlike,  in 
dreaming,  she  struck  out  with  her  right  foot 
and  disturbed  a  yellow  snake.  She  died  in 
ten  minutes.  The  snake  was  six  feet  long. 
The  other,  also  a  tiny  child,  was  bitten  by  a 
scorpion  and  never  recovered. 

The  Elixir  of  Life. 

We  outspanned  for  half  an  hour,  and 
nearly  lost  our  horses.  We  journeyed 
onwards.  Now  the  blackness  of  night 
enveloped  us.  It  was  a  nerve-shattering 
process.  We  shot  over  huge  stones  and  reeled 
into  the  sand.  Suddenly  the  wheel  grazed 
my  hand,  and  I  realised  that  I  was  tumbling 
off  the  cart.  I  had  been  fast  asleep.  Well, 
well — years  ago  I  couldn't  sleep  at  all, 
and  now  I  can't  keep  awake.  Certainly,  the 
trek-wagon  is  the  best  nerve  tonic,  the  true 
elixir  of  life. 

"  We  are  lost,"  said  Nel,  a  trifle  anxiously. 
"  All  right,"  I  replied  sleepily,  "  drive  on." 

"  But  I  don't  know  the  path,"  he  replied 
somewhat  impatiently. 

"Never  mind,"  I  said,  "we'll  both  know 
soon  enough  when  we  strike  the  river."  And 
then  I  must  have  gone  to  sleep  again.  I  was 
once  drugged  with  tampered  milk  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  was  not  worse  than  the  pure 
night    air    of    Bushmanland.     The  last   I 
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remember  was  the  friendly  Nel  muttering 
softly :  "  I  am  a  land  man,"  so  I  suppose  he 
did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  a  night  swim 
in  the  "  Great  River."  At  last  we  came  to  a 
sudden  halt.  Just  then  the  kindly  moon 
pierced  the  blackness  of  the  night.  Before  us 
— two  hundred  yards  away — stretched  the 
shining  silver  stream,  flowing  grandly  to  the 
sea.  Beside  us  was  a  long  mud  hut,  from 
which  two  white  and  ghostly-looking  figures 
presently  emerged. 

To  our  surprise  and  satisfaction  we  found 
that  we  had  arrived  at  our  proper  destina- 
tion— namely,  the  Bladground  Post  of  Schuit 
Drift  on  the  Orange  River.  This  camp  is 
controlled  by  the  South  African  Mounted 
Rifles,  under  Corporal  Moin,  Rifleman  E.  C. 
Bird,  and  Rifleman  Johan  H.  van  Heerden. 
The  Corporal  being  absent,  I  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  Messrs.  Bird  and  Van 
Heerden,  who  very  kindly  prepared  a  hot  cup 
of  coffee,  which  was  most  refreshing,  as  the 
night  was  chilly,  and  I  had  neither  eaten  nor 
drunk  since  breakfast  time.  The  Riflemen 
were  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air, 
and,  after  my  coffee  and  bread,  I  unstrung 
that  constant  comrade  of  my  travels,  my 
Jaeger  sleeping  bag,  lay  down  beside  them, 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep  within  sound  of  the 
murmuring  waters. 
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Chapter  II.— The  Watchers  of  the  River 


AWOKE  soon  after  dawn,  and 
began  to  look  around.  In  the 
cold  analytical  light  of  the 
morning  it  was  verily  a  valley 
of  desolation.  Our  three  couches 
lay  a  few  yards  from  a  long,  ugly 
mud  house,  which  served  as  the  barracks 
of  this  company  of  the  Defence  Force 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  formed, 
consequently,  a  portion  of  the  land  forces 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  King  George 
V.  At  this  hour,  before  my  breakfast,  and 
in  the  chill,  crisp  air  of  the  morning  I  became 
coldly  critical.  I  put  the  question  to  myself  : 
"How  much  is  that  building  worth?"  and  I 
decided  that  I  certainly  would  not  give  more 
than  a  ten-pound  note  for  the  whole  concern. 
And  then  I  sat  down  on  a  tree-stump  to  think 
out  things.  1  remembered  that  I  had  been  in 
Johannesburg  during  the  strike,  and  had 
listened  to  an  address  by  the  Minister  of 
Defence,  when  he  proudly  told  us  that  no 
other  nation  could  have  mobilised  so  vast  a 
citizen  army  in  so  short  a  time.  It  may  be  so. 
But  I  am  equally  certain  that  nowhere  within 
the  British  Dominions  will  you  find  soldiers 
of  the  King  living  in  such  disgraceful 
barracks  as  are  to  be  seen  at  Schuit  Drift. 
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This  mud-hut  leaks  sadly  in  rainy  weather, 
when  the  men's  clothes  and  blankets  are 
soaked  with  water  and  splashed  with  mud. 
Indeed,  I  was  informed,  with  a  touch  of 
pathos,  that  in  the  case  of  a  thunderstorm  it 
is  much  drier  and  cleaner  to  stand  outside 
than  to  remain  within  this  hovel.  Five  years 
ago  there  were  heavy  rains,  and  all  the  men 
in  this  camp  went  down  with  fever.  And,  if 
next  season  should  be  wet,  they  will,  of  course, 
be  laid  up  again.  I  wonder  what  the  gentle 
Southerner — Surgeon- General  Gorgas,  of 
Panama — would  have  to  say  about  this 
insanitary  dwelling.  I  rather  fancy  his 
orders  to  his  engineers  would  be :  "  Gentle- 
men, a  touch  of  dynamite  and  a  bonfire  on  the 
debris." 

At  this  camp  there  is  no  garden,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  fresh  vegetables  are  available. 
Yet  the  mighty  river  is  flowing  swiftly  but  a 
few  yards  away.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
cheap  pumping  plant  for  irrigating  a  small 
holding  to  supply  corn,  fruit,  and  green 
vegetables  for  the  men,  and  cheap  fodder  for 
their  horses. 

Soldier  and  Farmer. 

During  my  travels  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  loneliness  of  the  Mounted  Police, 
and  the  deadly  monotony  of  their  daily  life. 
Many  of  them  would  gladly  leave  the  Service 
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and  go  on  to  the  land.  Well,  then,  why 
should  we  not  train  them  with  this  end  in 
view?  Let  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
appoint  one  of  his  experts  to  visit  regularly 
every  police  camp  throughout  the  Union  in 
order  to  encourage  the  men  in  charge  to  lay 
out  a  small  holding.  Think  of  the  many 
new  and  profitable  interests  such  a  little  farm 
would  bring  into  their  uneventful  lives; 
besides  forming  a  valuable  training  ground 
should  they  ever  wish  to  take  up  Government 
or  private  land  on  their  own  account.  I  am 
sure  the  Council  of  the  Witwatersrand 
Agricultural  Society  would  gladly  open  a 
produce  section,  at  their  annual  show,  for 
competition  by  the  camps  of  the  South 
African  Mounted  Rifles. 

But  breakfast  is  now  ready,  and,  as  the 
light  becomes  better,  I  proceed  to  take  some 
photographs.  The  official  flag-post  is  broken. 
Everything  is  tumbling  to  bits  here.  How- 
ever, we  finally  find  a  crooked  sapling  and 
hoist  the  Emblem  of  Empire.  I  am  busily 
engaged  with  my  pictures  when  a  smart- 
looking  soldier  suddenly  appeared  from 
beneath  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  It  is 
Sergeant  Semel,  of  the  Imperial  South- West 
African  Police.  He  has  come  at  the  request 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  to  conduct  me 
to  the  other  side.  So  I  bid  good-bye  to  my 
kind  hosts,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the  pen 
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of  a  humble  traveller,  aided  by  a  sympathetic 
paper,  t  will  do  something  to  cause  some 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  their  lives  on  the 
frontier  line  of  a  country  which  they  so 
loyally  serve. 

The  Rock  of  the  Proud. 

According  to  my  German  guide,  the  Orange 
River  at  Stolzenfels*  is  400  metres  broad. 
Some  day  this  lovely  stretch  of  water  will 
be  alive  with  pleasure-boats  and  racing-skiffs. 
But  now  we  are  ashore,  and  I  am  in  the 
territory  of  the  Kaiser.  As  I  climb  up  the 
bush-entangled  bank,  the  first  thing  that 
greets  my  eye  is  a  pretty  garden.  Here  on 
an  earthern  dais  a  patient  donkey  was  turn- 
ing a  water-wheel,  watched  by  a  native  boy. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  had  suddenly  passed  into 
a  little  Paradise.  Involuntarily,  I  looked 
across  the  shimmering  waters  at  our  desolate, 
sordid  camp,  and  then  I  recalled  that 
conversation-closing  phrase  of  some  of  my 
insular  countrymen :  "  But,  of  course,  the 
Germans  cannot  colonise."  The  irrigating 
plant  must  be  examined,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  it  bears  the  name  of  an  enter- 
prising local  firm — Messrs.  George  Findlay, 
of  Capetown.  Sergeant  Semel  informed  me 
that  it  cost  £25  second-hand  landed  at  Stol- 
zenfels.    To  gain  access  to  the  river  from  the 

t  "  The  Leader,"   Johannesburg. 

*  Stolzenfels  is  the  name  of  a  castle  picturesquely  situated 

on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  Capellen,  a  few  miles 

above  Coblenz. 
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rich  alluvial  garden  ground  on  the  high  bank 
above,  a  deep  shaft  had  been  sunk  with  a 
connecting  canal  leading  into  the  stream. 
This  work  has  been  done  by  the  Sergeant  him- 
self. There  it  was.  German  industry,  an 
old  English  pump,  a  diminutive  South 
African  donkey,  and  a  tiny  Herero  acting  as 
irrigation  engineer.  I  walked  amongst  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  lucerne,  into  vegetables  of 
every  description,  with  potatoes  grown  from 
German  seed,  through  cabbages,  beets,  lettuces, 
etc.,  and  so  on  to  the  trellised  grape-vines. 
This  was  my  first  lesson  in  German  thrift  and 
agricultural  enterprise. 

From  the  green  garden,  I  looked  southward 
where,  high  over  us,  towered  that  splendid 
watch-tower — Stolzenfels — well  named  the 
"  Rock  of  the  Proud,"  bringing  back  romantic 
memories  of  those  citadels  on  the  Rhine — the 
impregnable  homes  of  an  Imperial  people. 

A  Train  Once  a  Week. 

About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  away  stood 
the  police  quarters,  consisting  of  the  Ser- 
geant's comfortable  stone  house,  with  sub- 
stantial barracks  in  the  background.  Here 
was  a  happy  family,  and  some  light  refresh- 
ments awaited  me  in  this  hospitable  home. 
In  the  place  of  honour  on  the  parlour  wall 
were  two  handsome  photographs  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  Empress,  and  these  two  pic- 
tures adorned  the  walls  of  every  wayside  inn, 
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and  every  private  home,  I  entered  in  this 
country.  In  such  things  you  may  note  the 
nerve-fibres  of  a  nation's  sentiment. 

And  as  for  science.  At  every  German 
camp  I  observed  a  rain-gauge.  At  Stolzen- 
fels  I  found  that  the  total  rainfall  for  1913 
(January  to  December)  was  117-7  millimetres, 
or  4-63  inches.  I  wonder  what  my  friends 
of  the  Central  Witwatersrand,  who  some- 
times complain  of  drought  with  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  31  inches,  would  think  of 
living  in  a  region  where  the  annual  rainfall 
is  four  inches,  and  sometimes  less. 

Presently  I  began  to  make  enquiries  as  to 
my  next  stopping-place.  I  knew  that  the  rail- 
road was  at  Kalkfontein,  132  kilometres  away. 
But  you  will  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
learned  that  there  was  but  one  train  in  the 
week,  and  that  it  would  leave  Kalkfontein  for 
Keetmanshoop  at  6.30  a.m.  the  next  day.  It 
was  now  past  noon., The  Sergeant  appeared 
lost  in  sombre  thought.  His  official  instruc- 
tions were  plain.  He  was  commanded  to 
escort  me  to  Kalkfontein  in  time  to  catch  the 
train,  but  before  him  lay  a  weary  stretch  of 
valley,  hill  and  sand,  and  above  him  only  a 
few  short  hours  of  daylight.  As  I  finished 
photographing  the  noble  mountain  with  the 
Imperial  Eagle  floating  proudly  m  the  breeze, 
the  Sergeant  came  forward.    "  But  you  must 
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travel  all  night  ? "  he  queried  doubtfully. 
"Without  stopping,"  I  replied.  He  turned 
away  with  a  look  of  pained  surprise.  Yes; 
Zeppelins  he  had  heard  of,  but  a  non-stop 
mule  in  a  sea  of  sand  was  surely  the  vain 
imaginings  of  a  tenderfoot  from  the  Trans- 
vaal. However,  he  issued  his  orders,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  two  privates  had  inspanned  a 
Government  cart  and  six  mules,  and  so  we 
waved  adieu  to  the  camp  by  the  "Great  River," 
while  a  cool,  sweet  wind  from  the  desert  bade 
us  welcome  to  this  Land  of  Sunshine,  moun- 
tains and  sand. 
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Chapter  III. — To  the  Town  where  it  Never  Rains 


11 S  I  sat  comfortably  in  the  Cape 
cart  I  had  time  to  observe  my 
companion  and  guide,  who  rode  on 
in  advance  on  a  spirited  pony.  The 
Sergeant  is  a  blue-eyed  fair-haired 
Saxon — a  worthy  soldier  of  the  Emperor.  He 
worked  on  a  farm  until  he  was  20,  and  then 
entered  the  Army.  After  serving  for  six 
years  he  came  to  Africa  to  fight  the  Hereros, 
and  was  in  numerous  engagements,  for  which 
he  received  various  medals.  He  is  now  in 
command  of  the  police  camp  at  Stolzenfels. 
And  what  of  his  future?  Is  this  simple 
problem  too  big  for  the  statesmen  of  Berlin  ? 
Next  to  my  own  countrymen,  the  Germans 
make  the  finest  settlers  in  the  world.  But  in 
British  South  Africa  prejudice  and  parochial 
politics  have  combined  to  close  the  gates 
against  all  Imperial  colonisation.  Happily, 
in  German  South- West  Africa  there  are  no 
such  barriers.  Yet  what  a  waste  of  priceless 
pioneering  material!  The  Sergeant  can  get 
no  land  because  he  has  no  money.  His  heart 
is  in  farming,  and  the  Land  Bank  estab- 
lished for  German  South- West  Africa, 
backed  by  the  Reichstag,  has  a  capital  rang- 
ing from  10,000,000*  to  100,000,000  marks ! 

•  £491,700. 
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I  turn  to  my  book  of  statistics,  and  I  find 
that  there  are  1,850  soldiers  and  only  1,400 
farmers  in  a  country  where  the  very  stones 
cry  out  for  the  German  colonist.  If  I  were 
the  Kaiser,  I  would  make  every  soldier  beat 
his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  and,  like  Cecil 
Rhodes,  give  him  a  free  farm  as  a  reward  for 
colonial  service. 

A  Desert  Station. 

But  these  reflections  are  rudely  broken  as 
the  six  mules  go  tumbling  into  a  river  bed, 
and  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  another 
problem.  We  have  left  the  shallow  sand 
veld,  and  are  now  journeying  along  the 
alluvial  bed  of  a  dried-up  stream.  Even  to 
the  passing  traveller  it  is  plain  that  the  most 
important  problem  for  the  prospective  settler 
is  the  profitable  cultivation  of  these  rich 
alkaline  lands.  And  what  is  the  Govern- 
ment doing  to  solve  this  problem?  So  far, 
nothing.  I  learn  that  in  this  vast  country 
there  are  only  five  agricultural  experts^  and 
not  one  of  them  is  a  specialist  in  this  branch 
of  science.  Surely  this  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  study  by  the  German  Universities.  I  shall 
recommend  to  the  Governor  that  a  desert 
Experimental  Station  be  established  forthwith 
at  Stolzenfels,  and  that  research  travelling 
scholarships  be  instituted  as  follows  :  First 
year  to  be  spent  in  Professor  Hilgard's 
laboratory  at  Berkeley,   California;    second 
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year  in  Professor  MacDougal's  desert  labora- 
tory at  Tuscon,  Arizona;  and  the  third  year 
at  Stolzenfels.  As  the  trained  technical 
chemist  brought  about  a  new  era  in  German 
industrial  enterprise,  so  the  trained  soil 
chemist  will  completely  change  the  agricul- 
tural aspect  of  German  Africa. 

Trekking  to  the  Train. 

We  halted  at  Jerusalem — an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  and  gave  the  mules  a  drink  under  the 
shade  of  some  century-old  camel  trees.  Here 
was  a  garden  watered  by  a  perennial  foun- 
tain, and,  not  far  away,  a  pleasant  home- 
stead; but  as  yet  we  had  done  only  20 
kilometres. 

We  were  now  travelling  over  vast  sandy 
steppes,  and  seemed  mere  specks  on  the  land- 
scape—  interminable,  untenanted,  and  void. 
Assuredly,  this  country  needs  three  things — 
the  deep  bore,  afforestation,  and  closer  settle- 
ment. The  day  shortened  rapidly,  and  the 
sun  had  set  ere  we  drew  near  Duur drift, 
which  lies  50  kilometres  from  the  Orange 
River.  Our  six  mules  were  very  tired,  night 
had  fallen,  and  82  kilometres  still  remained 
between  us  and  the  railway  train.  Suddenly, 
Samel  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  There,  in  a  little 
grove  near  by,  were  six  fresh  mules  grazing 
placidly.  They  had  been  despatched  to  this 
particular  spot  by  the  thoughtful  Magistrate 
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of  Warm  Bad — Captain  Beyer.  It  took  but 
a  few  moments  to  effect  a  change,  and  we 
started  again  with  six  of  the  most  wonderful 
mules  I  have  ever  sat  behind.  They  never 
stopped.  Through  waves  of  river  sand,  up 
mountain  slopes,  and  headlong  into  valleys, 
this  nimble  team  sped  in  the  blackness  of  the 
night.  It  was  bitter  cold.  I  went  to  sleep 
half-frozen,  and  dozed  away  in  the  swaying 
cart.  Hour  after  hour  the  mules  Kept  running 
of  their  own  accord.  It  was  now  past  mid- 
night, and  still  no  sign  of  slackening.  At 
last  the  track  became  harder,  and  the  mules 
broke  into  a  gallop.  A  faint  light  shone  out 
in  the  distance.  It  was  Kalkfontein.  In 
South-Western  Minnesota  I  have  seen  the 
mercury  register  60  degrees  of  frost,  but 
never  was  I  colder  than  when  I  dropped  off 
that  Cape  cart  like  a  lump  of  lead,  and  heard 
the  Sergeant  shouting :  "  We  have  beaten 
Herr  Dernberg's  record."  It  was  then  2.30 
a.m.,  and  we  had  reached  the  rail-head  four 
hours  before  the  time  for  the  departure  of  the 
train. 

Why  the  Germans  are  in  Africa. 

My  next  stop  was  in  Keetmanshoop,  which 
we  reached  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
It  is  a  pretty  town,  and  the  red-tiled  roofs 
against  the  yellow  sand  reminded  me  of  some 
ancient  village  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia, 
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nestling  amongst  the  Sierras.  I  was  told  that 
the  population  consists  of  90  civilians,  300 
soldiers^  and  4,000  natives.  Indeed,  in 
German  South-West  Africa  you  must  forget 
that  you  ever  saw  a  great  city  lest  you  fail 
to  realise  the  progress  made  by  a  mdre  hand- 
ful of  patriots.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
solidity  of  the  public  buildings  and  the  clean- 
liness and  neatness  of  the  German  homes. 
As  I  was  walking  in  the  sand  of  Keetmans- 
hoop  there  flashed  upon  me  the  answer  to  that 
question  :  "Why  are  the  Germans  in  Africa?" 
It  is  to  teach  the  English  and  the  Dutch  that 
one  word  "  order."  And  so  destiny  wedged 
in  this  great  Continental  Power,  on  the  East 
and  on  the  West,  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game 
of  carrying  the  latest  civilisation  to 
"Darkest  Africa."  The  riddle  was  solved. 
Everywhere  I  saw  order,  and  method,  and 
neatness.  The  trees  in  the  gardens  and 
along  the  streets  are  ringed  with  empty  beer- 
bottles,  which  in  Southern  Africa  would  be 
left  to  lie  about  untidily,  or  at  least  tossed 
into  some  unsightly  rubbish  heap. 

For  some  strange  reason,  the  trains  in  this 
part  of  the  world  do  not  run  at  night. 
Accordingly,  we  did  not  leave  Keetmanshoop 
until  next  morning,  when  we  travelled  all 
day  over  a  flat,  uninteresting  country.  The 
various  wayside  stations  bore  many  quaint 
names,  such  as  Grab,  Asab,   and   Tses,   but 
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there  was  no  local  philologist  to  enlighten  me 
as  to  their  meaning.  It  was  in  the  freshness 
of  the  evening  that  we  entered  a  lovely  valley, 
where,  white  against  the  tree-clad  mountains, 
like  a  pearl  in  royal  purple,  lay  the  capital 
of  the  country.  But  it  was  not  this  fair  pic- 
ture, nor  the  cattle  on  the  hills,  that  arrested 
my  attention.  There,  towering  into  the 
utmost  blue,  and  poised  on  quivering  cones, 
rose  the  wireless  telegraph  poles — proud 
monuments  to  German  enterprise  and  the 
wizard  of  the  ether  waves. 

At  Windhuk,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  the  Windy  Corner,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  the  genial  Governor,  Dr.  Seitz, 
who  made  my  stay  most  pleasant,  as  well  as 
his  scholarly  colleague,  Dr.  Hintrager,  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Walter  Richter,  the  Agri- 
cultural Adviser  for  German  South- West 
Africa.  I  had  left  the  Golden  City  one 
Sunday  morning,  and  arrived  in  the  Windy 
Hook  exactly  one  week  later.* 

The  Agricultural  Zones. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  different  agricul- 
tural zones.  In  German  South- West  Africa 
we  may  think  of  three  agricultural  zones,  or 
farming  belts.       The  southern  zone  extends 

*  Windhuk  is  sitiiated  237  miles  by^rail  from  Swakopmund, 

and  stands  at   an  elevation    of    1,700   metres   (5,578   feet). 

Here  there  are  hot  springs,  handsome  buildings,  and  a  huge 

wireless  station^  which  can  speak  with  Berlin. 
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from  the  Orange  River  to  Rehoboth.  The 
second,  or  central  zone,  runs  from  Rehoboth 
to  Omaruru,  while  the  third,  or  northern 
zone,  extends  from  Omaruru  to  the  border  of 
Amboland.  In  the  first  zone  the  rainfall 
averages  200  millimetres  (7  inches  per 
annum  approximately)  per  annum.  Here 
we  find  a  great  variety  of  soil,  but  much  of  it 
is  of  a  brakish  or  alkaline  nature.  The 
dominant  grass  is  the  Bushman  grass,  which 
however,  is  inclined  to  be  thin  and  patchy 
owing  to  the  severe  droughts  which  prevail. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  fodder  and 
salt  bushes,  which  the  stock  feed  upon,  and, 
in  the  Kalahari  region,  the  sweet  Tsamma 
melon  is  also  found.  In  the  second,  or 
central  zone,  the  rainfall  averages  400  milli- 
metres (15  inches  approximately)  per 
annum.  This  country  is  similar  to  our 
Bush  and  High  Veld.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  rich  sweet  grass  and  valuable  native 
bushes.  .Camel-thorn  trees  of  great  age  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  dried-up  river 
beds.  The  most  elevated  portion  of  the 
colony  lies  in  this  zone,  which  is  excellent, 
alike  for  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  In  the 
third,  or  northern  zone,  the  rainfall  varies 
from  500  to  700  millimetres  (20  to  27 
inches  approximately).  The  eastern  por- 
tion of  this  belt,  which  consists  of  flat 
loamy  plains,  is  especially  suited  to  agricul- 
tural operations,  while  in  the  north-eastern 
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part,  which  extends  into  Rhodesia,  there  are 
good  rains  and  much  grass.  This  is  a  region 
eminently  suited  for  semi-tropical  cultures, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  certain  parts  horse- 
sickness  and  malarial  fever  are  still  fairly 
common.  With  cultivation,  drainage,  and 
closer  settlement,  however,  these  troubles  will 
entirely  disappear. 

There  are  many  interesting  rural  problems 
around  Windhuk.  For  example,  just  out- 
side the  town  I  saw  remarkable  market 
gardens  in  the  form  of  terraces  up  the  moun- 
tain-side, reminding  one  of  Madeira.  At 
the  Government  Testing  Farm  at  Neudam  I 
inspected  some  excellent  results  in  dry-farm- 
ing. There  the  manager,  Mr.  Hofmann, 
remarked  :"If  we  have  300  millimetres  (11-8 
inches)  of  rain  well  distributed  throughout 
the  year,  we  can  have  a  good  crop  of  every- 
thing." Early-ripening  varieties  are  essen- 
tial, because  frost  occurs  sometimes  as  late  as 
November  and  as  early  as  the  first  week  in 
April.  This  place  is  200  metres  higher  than 
Windhuk,  being  1,900  metres.  At  Oka- 
hand  j  a,  I  visited  the  Government  Tobacco 
and  Forest  Station,  and  at  Osona  saw  the 
wonderful  work  carried  out  by  40  settlers 
with  their  pumping  plants  working  in  the 
dried-up  beds  of  the  river.  But  I  must  hurry 
onwards.  Thus  it  happened  that  I  joined 
the  express  that  runs  from  the  capital  to  the 
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sea,  and  arrived  by  night  in  the  quaint  town 
of  Swakopmund. 

To  my  mind  the  most  amazing  thing  about 
this  place  is  the  first  fact  proudly  told  to 
every  stranger  that  in  Swakopmund  "it 
never  rains."  In  support  of  this  statement 
let  us  examine  the  figures  kindly  supplied  by 
the  Magistrate.  From  these  records  I  find 
that  in  1911  rain  fell  on  176  days,  and 
totalled  3-9  millimetres,  or  approximately 
1-lOth  of  an  inch,  while  in  the  year  1912,  905 
mm.  fell,  or  3-lOths  of  an  inch.  These  are 
the  latest  figures  I  have  at  hand,  but  I  think 
that  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
citizens  of  Swakopmund  are  fully  justified 
in  their  contention  that  they  dwell  in  the 
driest  place  on  earth. 
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Qiapter  IV.— The  Boulevard  to  the  Bay 


pENEVER  I  happen  to  find 
myself  in  New  York,  I  wend 
my  way  to  Central  Park  to 
stand  before  one  of  the  most 
glorious  monuments  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  to  General  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  the  hero  of  the  Civil  War.  And  as 
I  walked  through  the  Municipal  Gardens  of 
Swakopmund  I  came  suddenly  on  a  simple 
statue  that  will  long  remain  graven  on  my 
memory.  It  is  a  scene  in  the  late  native 
rebellion.  A  German  marine  has  been  pierced 
by  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  lies  dying  on  the 
ledge  of  a  rock.  His  comrade,  startled,  yet 
grim  and  defiant,  leaps  to  the  summit  to 
avenge  his  fallen  friend.  That  is  all.  But 
the  imagination  and  genius  of  a  master- 
sculptor  have  touched  this  rude  rock,  and 
transformed  the  lifeless  stone  into  a  death- 
less story.  I  found  much  of  interest  in 
Swakopmund.  Imagine  a  town  tied  to  sand. 
If  the  buildings  were  not  so  massive,  I  believe 
the  whole  thing  would  blow  away.  But  you 
will  sooner  move  the  Union  Buildings  from 
Meintjes  Kop  than  a  German  from  his  home. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  Scotsman  who  asked 
his  bootmaker  for  sixpence-worth  of  squeak, 
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SO  that  the  congregation  would  hear  him 
marching  to  his  pew.  In  Swakopmund, 
when  I  started  to  walk  on  the  wooden  pave- 
ments, the  whole  street  seemed  to  resound. 
1  tried  the  sand,  but  soon  got  tired,  and, 
finally,  made  up  my  mind  to  bear  as  best  I 
could  the  echo  of  my  modest  footsteps. 

Across  the  Border. 

The  trams  afforded  me  endless  delight. 
We  arrived  after  dark.  In  the  dim  and 
badly-lighted  station  we  were  seized  by 
ghostly,  flitting  figures,  who,  with  wile  and 
guile,  persuaded  us  to  climb  into  an  open 
lorry  beside  our  piled-up  luggage.  This 
curious  vehicle  is  one  of  many  employed  for 
the  transport  of  passengers  and  merchandise. 
It  runs  on  rails  all  round  the  town,  is  pulled 
by  two  mules,  and  will  land  you  anywhere  you 
like — at  your  hotel,  your  butcher's  shop,  or 
your  favourite  bioscope.  It  seems  to  be  the 
best  and  simplest  way  of  getting  quickly 
through  the  heavy  sand.  From  the  centre  of 
the  town,  if  you  walk  briskly  southward,  in 
less  than  five  minutes  you  will  find  yourself 
across  the  border — in  British  territory. 

It  was  noon  before  we  left  Swakopmund. 
At  the  southern  end  of  the  town  the  sandy 
ground  slopes  into  the  Swakop  River,  and 
here,  in  the  green,  moist  bed,  about  three- 
fourths    of    the    way    across,    stands    the 
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International  boundary  post,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  words :  "  Zollstrasse,  Swakop- 
mund  and  Walfish  Bay."  On  the  German 
side  of  the  line,  an  industrious  settler  close 
to  the  sea,  by  means  of  a  huge  home-made 
windmill,  has  drawn  water  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  changed  the  barren  sand  into 
a  fertile  vegetable  garden.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  fresh  water  could  easily 
be  obtained  on  the  British  side  of  the  border 
by  sinking  a  few  shallow  wells.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  pool  of  water  not  far  away  from 
where  we  crossed.  From  the  beacon-post  the 
English  line  runs  straight  east  for  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and  then  turns 
abruptly  southwards. 

The  Danger  of  Pelican  Point. 

We  are  travelling  in  a  small  two- wheeled 
cart  with  four  horses.  My  companion  and 
driver,  Mr.  Paul  Wlotzka,  is  a  lively,  sturdy 
German  from  East  Prussia,  who  was  in  the 
army  for  six  years.  He  knows  the  British 
territory  intimately,  and  was  appointed 
coachman  to  Senator  Prida's  survey  party 
when  the  latter  came  to  delimit  the  disputed 
boundary  line,  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, on  behalf  of  the  Arbitrator,  His 
Majesty  Alphonso,  King  of  Spain.  Wlotzka 
tells  me  that  the  distance  from  Swakopmund 
to  the  settlement   is   25   English   miles,   or, 
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roughly,  40  kilometres.  In  speaking  of  light- 
houses, he  stated  that  Pelican  Point,  in  the 
Walfish  Bay  territory,  is  a  dangerous  sand 
bar.  The  Germans  asked  permission  to 
erect  a  lighthouse  for  the  safety  of  their 
vessels.  It  was  refused  by  our  people,  who 
said  that  they  were  going  to  erect  one  them- 
selves. But  nothing  has  been  done.  Some 
day  a  vessel  will  be  stranded,  some  lives  lost, 
and  then  our  Public  Works  Department  or 
the  Railway  Board  will  rush  up  a  lighthouse 
on  Pelican  Point  under  pressure  of  an  out- 
raged public  opinion. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Boulevard. 

We  have  now  begun  to  journey  along  the 
shore,  and  just  as  we  come  to  the  bend  in  the 
beach  we  find  ourselves  floundering  amongst 
great  masses  of  rock  and  rounded,  wave-worn 
stones.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  boule- 
vard to  the  Bay.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the 
wheels  are  not  torn  asunder  from  the  cart. 
After  ten  minutes  of  a  terrible  shaking  we 
reach  the  soft  sand  on  the  other  side.  Now, 
patient  reader,  do  not  forget  that  we  are  still 
in  full  view  of  Swakopmund,  less  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  border.  But  we  are  in  British 
territory !  The  day  is  lovely,  and  a  fresh, 
bracing  breeze  sweeps  from  the  sea.  Never- 
theless, I  am  filled  with  a  sense  of  depression, 
for  I  am  leaving  behind  me  those  plain 
evidences    of    German   enterprise — a    clean, 
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bright,  substantial  town,  built  on  the  barren, 
shifting  sand,  the  huge  cranes  by  the  pier, 
the  wooden  sidewalks  and  the  busy  trams,  and 
everywhere  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the 
daily-watered  trees,  and,  towering  beyond  all, 
throwing  long  shadows  over  the  boundary 
line,  that  tall,  three-angled  telegraph  pole 
flashing  the  words  of  this  buoyant  race  from 
a  sea  of  sand  across  this  waste  of  sea. 

For  many  days  I  have  travelled  in  their 
country.  I  left  a  flag  that  had  fallen  down 
— ^the  shameful,  tumbling  buildings  of  the 
police  camp  at  Schuit  Drift,  on  the  British 
side  of  the  Orange  River — for  the  pretty 
gardens  and  trim,  stone  Houses  of  the  German 
police  at  Stolzenfels.  That  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  journey  on  the  southern  border, 
and  now,  at  the  end  of  my  tour,  in  their 
territory,  I  find  the  same  saddening  contrast 
as  again  I  cross  the  boundary  line. 

On  my  return  journey  from  the  settlement 
at  the  bay,  I  reached  the  border  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  there  I  observed  quite  a  num- 
ber of  pedestrians  passing  freely  to  and  fro 
from  the  German  to  the  British  side. 
Suppose  we  were  to  erect  a  little  inn  here, 
and  to  lay  out  a  little  park  at  small  cost  on 
our  side  of  the  Swakop  River,  how  greatly 
this  little  enterprise  would  tend  to  improve 
the  relations  between  the  German  and  the 
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British  people,  either  in  the  town  or  in  the 
settlement. 

Saved  from  the  Jackals. 

We  were  now  travelling  rapidly  along  the 
shore,  sometimes  splashing  right  into  the  sea, 
sometimes  swinging  into  the  deep  sand  on  the 
other  side.  Westward,  the  seaweed,  the 
screaming  birds  and  the  glittering  ocean; 
eastward,  the  barren  sand  dunes  extending 
interminably.  And  now  we  enter  what  might 
be  called  the  whalebone  veld.  All  around  us, 
on  the  sandy  terraces  raised  from  the  sea,  lie, 
scattered  or  in  heaps,  the  huge  bones  of  these 
monsters  of  the  deep — mammoth  ribs,  skulls, 
and  vertebrae.  What  a  chance  for  the  manu- 
facturer of  bone-meal  fertilisers !  But 
Wlotzka  tells  me  it  will  not  pay  to  pick  them 
up  and  transport  them  to  Capetown,  so  heavy 
are  the  shipping  charges.  Well  then,  why 
does  not  the  Government,  or  some  private 
company,  start  a  factory  at  Walfish  Bay,  and 
supply  the  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union  with  a  cheap  fertiliser,  and  so  create 
a  busy  industry  at  the  settlement  ? 

It  interests  me  to  note  the  great  rate  at 
which  we  are  now  travelling  along  the  wet 
sand.  But  the  wind  and  the  sea  are  both 
rising,  and  we  are  being  jammed  closer  and 
closer  against  th>  sand  dunes  to  escape  the 
racing  waves.       Great  masses  of  seaweed — 
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Could  it  not  also  be  turned  into  manure  ?  Now 
we  pass  some  Hottentots  fishing,  surrounded 
by  seven  wolfish-looking  dogs ;  then  two  white 
men,  with  their  little  cart  and  horses,  toiling 
painfully  through  the  heavy  sand.  Suddenly 
my  German  friend's  lurid  language  lights  up 
a  gathering,  overcast  sky.  There,  down 
amongst  the  rocks,  crammed  in  a  cul-de-sac, 
is  a  pitiful  sight.  A  baby  donkey,  all  alone. 
Before  him  the  bitter  waters,  behind  him  the 
barren,  grassless,  sand  dunes.  Three  days 
and  three  nights  witliout  food  or  water,  and 
seeking  the  sea  to  be  safer  from  the  night- 
prowling  savage  jackals.  He  gives  a  feeble, 
heart-rending  cry.  We  swing  him  bodily  on 
our  now  heavily-weighted  cart  to  carry  him 
home,  and  the  German  Polish  peasant  takes 
a  last  draught  from  his  treasured  beer  bottle, 
and  pours  the  remainder  down  the  throat  of 
the  poor  famished  creature.  This  donkey 
was  being  driven  along  with  some  others  to 
the  German  diamond  fields  at  Conception 
Pointy  120  miles  to  the  south  of  Walfish  Bay. 
Being  young  and  weak,  it  strayed  behind  the 
rest,  and  was  left  to  its  cruel  fate  by  the 
Hottentot  herd. 

Sand  and  Wind. 

In  the  morning  I  had  started  this  part  of 
my  journey  with  gladness.  There  is  always 
something  so  fresh  and  exhilarating  about 
the  sea.  But  suddenly  the  wind  rose.  It  came 
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from  the  south-west,  and,  although  I  have 
travelled  widely,  I  was  now  to  undergo  a  new 
and  unpleasant  experience.  Neither  of  us 
•had  motor  goggles,  and  the  wind  drove  the 
fine  sand  in  long  clouds  of  yellow  dust  against 
our  faces  continually.  In  an  instant  our 
eyes  were  filled  with  sharp,  irritating  par- 
ticles of  sand.  The  storm  increased.  There 
was  no  escape.  A  tornado  of  sand  was  turned 
upon  us.  It  then  became  a  wild  hurricane 
of  raining  sand.  I  closed  my  eyes,  but  poor 
Wlotzka  could  not.  If  he  did,  at  any  moment 
we  might  be  spilled  into  the  surging  surf  or 
pitched  headlong  into  a  sand  dune,  or  thrown 
amongst  a  pile  of  whalebones.  The  journey 
ceased  to  be  one  of  contemplation  and  enjoy- 
ment; I  began  to  wonder  how  long  our  eyes 
would  stand  this  mitrailleuse  of  sand  with- 
out permanent  injury.  At  last  a  lonely 
building  loomed  into  view. 

The  All-Red  and  All-Blue   Route. 

It  was  the  cable-house  of  the  All-Red  Line. 
But  no  one  lives  on  this  desolate  dune;  it 
belongs  to  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company, 
and  the  officials  stay  and  do  their  lightsome 
duties  in  Swakopmund.  In  case,  however,  of 
urgent  Imperial  business,  they  must  travel  to 
the  cable-house  in  British  territory,  and  I 
began  to  wonder,  if  ever  such  an  occasion 
should  arise,  how  on  earth  would  they  reach 
their  operating  base  in  the  event  of  a  heavy 
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sea  and  a  full  tide.  This  is  merely  another 
argument  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  well- 
made  road  from  Swakopmund  to  Walfish  Bay. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  will  answer  this  question.  This 
Croesus  of  the  British  Cabinet,  with  his 
lavish  millions,  should  surely  know  that  the 
strength  of  the  naval  chain  binding  our  vast 
Empire  is  already  measured  by  the  breaking- 
point  of  the  weakest  link.  Ah !  I  have  it. 
Three  aeroplanes  have  just  arrived  at 
Swakopmund,  accompanied  by  some  earnest 
and  daring  officers  of  the  Kaiser's  aerial  fleet. 
Doubtless  our  ease-loving  officials  will  induce 
the  kindly  Teutons  to  lend  them  a  hand  to 
carry  their  despatches  quickly  to  the  cable- 
house  for  transmission  over  the  Imperial 
wires  of  the  All-Red  Route.  For  myself,  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  these  slow-moving,  thought- 
ful men  who,  finding  themselves  checked  and 
confined  on  the  earth  below,  have  carved  out 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  in  the 
boundless  realms  above,  an  All-Blue  Route, 
led  by  that  dauntless  patriot  of  three-score 
years  and  ten. 

At  last  we  reached  the  whaling  station, 
which  is  situated  one  mile  from  the  settle- 
ment ;  but  we  pressed  rapidly  onwards  to  gain 
our  destination,  with  our  eyes  still  sore  and 
blinded  by  that  awful  hurricane  of  sand. 
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Chapter  V. — A  Survey  of  the  Settlement 


[N  arriving  in  the  settlement  at 
Walfish  Bay  I  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  Magistrate,  Mr. 
S.  P.  Richards,  and  Staff- 
Sergeant  J.  C.  N.  Clark,  of 
the  South  African  Mounted  Rifles.  After 
shaking  off  great  cakes  of  sand  from 
•my  clothes  and  enjoying  a  most  refreshing 
cup  of  tea,  I  survey  the  scene.  Before  me 
stretches  a  tranquil,  sunlit  sea,  a  pier,  and 
some  fishing  smacks.  Behind  me  are  the 
buildings  of  the  settlement.  Of  course,  I 
must  not  expect  too  much.  I  have  come  from 
the  clean  stone  houses  of  the  Germans.  They 
are  still  fresh  in  my  memory;  the  flowers  and 
the  kindly  housefrau,  happy  over  her  domes- 
tic duties,  her  fresh  linen,  her  sweet  home; 
and  her  jovial  helpmate,  a  picture  of 
ruddy  contentment,  with  his  pipe  and 
foaming  glass  of  beer.  And  always  above 
them  those  fine  photographs  of  their  Imperial 
Majesties,  the  Kaiser  and  his  Queen. 

The  Works  of  Men. 

As  a  lad,  after  much  toilsome  climbing,  one 
day  I  stood  amidst  a  disused  mining  camp  in 
Sunshine  Canyon,  Colorado.     Above  me  were 
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the  cloudless  skies  and  the  serene,  eternal 
snows;  beside  me  were  ruined  shanties — a 
hideous  blot  splashed  on  a  lovely  landscape, 
a  memory  ineffaceable.  And  now,  as  I  turned 
from  the  glittering  sea,  I  glanced  at  the  silver 
clouds  sailing  aloft  in  their  ocean  of  blue,  and 
then  I  looked  at  the  works  of  men.  Picture 
a  number  of  ramshackle  houses  of  wood  and 
iron,  decaying,  unpainted,  w^eather-worn,  and 
set  down  without  order.  The  most  preten- 
tious of  these  slatternly  buildings  is  the 
Residency — the  official  home  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  His  Imperial  Majesty  King 
George  V.,  ruler  of  a  world-wide  Empire. 
There  was  something  so  sordid  about  the 
whole  scene  that  I  was  glad  to  turn  away  my 
eyes  to  the  fresh,  clean  sand  dunes  of  the 
desert.  Not  a  single  tree,  not  a  tiny  flower, 
not  a  garden  shrub  thriving  under  the  watch- 
ful care  of  some  gentle  woman.  Nothing  but 
an  ugly  blot  of  buildings  on  God's  pure  sand. 

Taking  the  Census. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Walfish  Bay 
is  the  only  magisterial  district  within  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  where  a  Magistrate 
is  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  Euro- 
pean residents  under  his  jurisdiction.  The 
total  population  is  736  persons,  made  up  of 
71  whites  and  665  coloured.  Of  the  Euro- 
peans,  ten    are    Government   officials,   three 
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being  in  the  South  African  Mounted  Rifles 
and  six  connected  with  the  harbour.  The 
Magistrate  is  an  Englishman  who  was 
wounded  in  the  late  war,  was  appointed  to 
a  district  in  the  Free  State,  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  Walfish  Bay.  The  leading  mer- 
chant, Mr,  J.  H.  Green,  is  a  Londoner  who 
has  spent  quarter  of  a  century  at  the  Bay, 
whilst  the  Superintendent  of  Works,  Mr.  G. 
J.  Gale,  is  an  Englishman  from  Bath.  This 
gentleman  has  passed  twenty  years  of  his  life 
at  the  Bay,  and  knows  the  district  better 
than  anybody  else.  He  acted  as  the  guide 
to  the  Spanish  Arbitration  Party  when  they 
came  to  delimit  the  disputed  boundary  lines. 
Mr.  Gale  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  sand 
dunes,  which  he  says  travel  along  certain 
definite  and  systematic  curves.  The  bay  and 
the  Hinterland  are  regularly  patrolled  by  a 
detachment  of  "A"  Squadron  of  the  5th 
Regiment  of  the  South  African  Mounted 
Rifles,  comprising  Staff-Sergeant  J.  C.  N. 
Clark  and  Riflemen  W.  W.  Stewart  and  T.  H. 
McGorvin.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  me  not 
to  come  across  any  of  my  countrymen,  and  I 
am  certain  that  a  few  Scottish  settlers  would 
do  much  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  Bay. 
Some  Hollanders,  with  a  knowledge  of 
reclaiming  the  land  from  the  sea,  would  also 
be  of  great  value  in  such  a  community. 
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There  are  no  agricultural  statistics,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  crops  are  grown.  The 
livestock  figures  are  interesting :  Horses,  9 ; 
donkeys,  37;  large  stock,  47;  sheep,  55;  goats, 
275;  fowls,  350. 

Tracing  the  Territory. 

The  total  area  of  the  Walfish  Bay  territory 
is  450  square  miles,  and  the  boundary  line  can 
be  traversed  clear  round  in  four  days'  hard 
riding;  but  the  horseman  will  be  without 
water  for  one  long  stretch  of  forty  miles  from 
Nxonidas  to  Ururas.  The  settlement  of 
Walfish  Bay  lies  25  miles  from  Swakopmund 
on  the  northern  border,  and  15  miles  from  the 
southern  border.  Let  us  now  lay  off  a  rough 
diagrammatic  map,  with  the  mileage  between 
the  main  points.  From  Swakopmund  as  the 
crow  flies  to  Pelican  Point  is  12  miles,  and 
from  the  latter  point  to  the  South  Coast 
beacon  is  15  miles,  making  a  total  length 
along  the  sea  of  27  miles.  This  is  the  Western 
Coast  line.  Now  moving  northwards  :  From 
Swakopmund  beacon  to  Nuberoff  Kop  is  10 
miles.  Then  moving  southward  along  the 
eastern  border :  From  Nuberoff  Kop  to 
Ururas  is,  roughly,  40  miles.  Then  moving 
westward  along  the  southern  border  :  From 
Ururas  to  the  South  Coast  beacon  is  16  miles. 
Finally,  tKe  distance  from  the  settlement  at 
the  sea  to  the  furthest  corner  at  Ururas  is 
about  38  miles. 
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Concerning  the  Climate. 

The  climate  of  Walfish  Bay  is  very  healthy, 
especially  for  the  children  of  Europeans. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  no 
frost.  It  seldom  rains.  Unfortunately, 
meteorological  records  have  not  been  kept 
over  any  considerable  period,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants speak  of  three  showers  of  rain  in  two 
years,  and  in  some  years  none  at  all.  It  once 
rained,  however,  for  12  hours.  Although  rain 
is  very  scarce — so  much  so  as  to  induce  many 
persons  to  say,  loosely,  that  it  never  rains — 
heavy  mists  frequently  descend  over  the 
settlement,  sometimes  as  much  as  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  at  one  time.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Swakopmund  rainfall 
records  would  be  a  fairly  safe  guide  for  the 
average  annual  precipitation  at  the  settle- 
ment. But,  in  any  case,  it  does  seem 
regrettable  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
secure  reliable  and  continuous  climatic  data 
from  this  most  interesting  part  of  the  Union. 

The  hottest  time  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the 
coldest,  is  from  May  till  September.  Then 
the  weather  fluctuates  from  a  dry,  parching 
easterly  wind  to  a  humid,  cold  northerly  wind. 
The  hot  wind  comes  from  !he  deserts  in  the 
east.  It  crosses  a  micaceous  country  and 
makes  a  cloud  of  glittering  dust.  Far  away 
it  is  perishingly  cold,  but  it  becomes  warmed 
up  in  traversing  the  desert.    This  mica  wind 
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lasts  from  May  until  September.  The  worse 
wind  comes  from  the  south-west.  It  is  the 
prevailing  wind,  and  starts  about  noonday, 
and  often  lasts  until  evening.  The  sand-laden 
wind  very  quickly  corrodes  the  more  delicate 
portions  of  machinery. 

The  Three  Rivers. 

Let  us  now  study  the  river  system  of  the 
district.  The  chief  river  is  the  Kuisip.  Its 
length  from  the  sea  to  the  German  police 
station  at  Ururas  is  34  miles.  This  river 
runs  almost  every  year  as  far  down  as 
Ururas,  where  it  gets  lost  in  the  sand.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  beyond  Windhuk.  In 
the  German  territory  it  is  a  well-defined 
river,  and  passes  between  deep,  rocky  banks. 
Ten  years  ago,  in  1904,  it  flowed  into  the  sea, 
and  then  the  Hottentots  living  near  the  Wal- 
fish  Bay  settlement  had  to  leave  their  pon- 
tocks  (huts)  and  take  up  their  abode  on  the 
top  of  the  sand-hills,  and  dwell  there  until 
the  waters  subsided.  Eighteen  years  ago,  in 
1896,  it  also  flowed  with  a  strong  current  and 
covered  the  flats  at  the  bay  to  a  depth  of  about 
two  feet.  It  is  believed  at  Walfish  Bay  that 
both  the  wild  guinea-fowl  and  the  scorpions 
know  of  the  coming  of  the  river  long  before 
its  rise  is  known  to  man.  At  any  rate,  these 
creatures  always  leave  the  river  bed  some 
time  before  the  waters  flood  the  plains  by  the 
sea. 
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As  I  stood  on  the  wide  delta  of  this  won- 
derful river  I  tried  to  imagine  the  time  when 
its  waters  swept  in  full  flood  to  the  welcoming 
sea — a  majestic  river  well  worthy  of  a  noble 
bay.  And  to  think  that  up  till  the  present 
moment  Walfish  Bay  has  been  deemed  a  use- 
less, worthless  piece  of  British  territory. 
But  all  that  is  now  changed.  For  in  the 
deep  alluvial  loams  of  the  Kuisip  River  lies  a 
fortune  for  the  industrious  husbandman,  and 
already  we  may  safely  predict  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  settlement  is  for  ever 
assured.  The  stbred-up  waters  of  the  river, 
which  can  easily  be  tapped  by  a  series  of 
cheap  bores,  windmills,  and  small  pumping 
plants,  will  furnish  a  permanent  supply  of 
fresh  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bay, 
for  their  livestock,  and  for  the  irrigation  of 
their  crops.  And  so  in  place  of  these  wind- 
swept wastes  we  shall  see,  at  no  distant  date, 
the  green  fields  of  maize,  and  corn,  and 
lucerne,  blossoming  orchards,  and  fruitful 
gardens,  and  the  comforts  and  blessings  of 
civilisation.  All  these  become  possible  with 
the  development  and  cultivation  of  the  rich 
silt  lands  of  the  Kuisip  River. 

The  second  river  in  importance  is  the 
Swakop.  It  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Walfish  Bay  territory.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  much  of  this  river,  or  its   alluvial 
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overflow,  could  be  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, but  at  present  no  use  whatever  is  being 
made  of  it  on  the  British  side.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  considerable  tracts  of  its  deep, 
rich,  silty  soil  could  be  turned  into  green 
fields  and  gardens.  There  is  every  indication 
of  an  abundant  underground  water  supply, 
which  could  be  easily  tapped  either  by 
digging  wells  or  deep  boring.  On  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  line  the  water  for  the  town 
of  Swakopmund  is  taken  from  this  river.  It 
is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for 
irrigating  the  trees  in  the  streets  and  parks. 
As  already  mentioned,  one  industrious  settler 
has  formed  a  vegetable  garden  on  the  sand  of 
the  seashore,  which  he  irrigates  by  means  of 
a  home-made  pumping  plant  erected  close  to 
the  river  bed.  Another  dry  river  runs 
through  the  Walfish  Bay  territory.  It  is 
called  the  Dupas.  This  is  not  a  river  of  any 
great  length ;  it  rises  in  the  Namip  Desert,  in 
the  German  territory,  about  80  miles  away. 
It  flows  through  a  tract  of  mica  schists 
spreads  out,  and  generally  loses  itself  in  the 
sandhills  to  the  north  of  the  settlement.  No 
wafer  has  been  looked  for,  or  found,  in  this 
river  in  British  territory. 
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Chapter  VI. — The  Agricultural  Zones 


[OR  convenience  of  analysis  we  may 
divide  the  territory  of  Walfish 
Bay  into  four  distinct  agricultural 
zones,  which,  although  having  cer- 
tain well-marked  characteristics, 
yet  do  not  possess  any  clear-cut  lines  of 
demarkation,  but  shade  imperceptibly  into 
one  another.  They  are — (a)  the  Namip* 
Desert;  (b)  the  Shifting  Sand  Desert;  (c)  the 
Lower  Kuisip;  and  (d)  the  Upper  Kuisip. 

The  Namip  Desert  is  a  dry,  waterless  tract 
of  country.  It  consists  of  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  border,  and  is  about  40  miles  long  by 
8  to  10  miles  broad.  The  vegetation  con- 
sists almost  solely  of  scanty,  scrubby  desert 
plants,  which  grow  in  isolated  clumps,  often 
miles  apart.  On  the  Shifting  Sand  Desert 
there  is  no  vegetation  whatever.  It  stretches 
from  the  Settlement  to  Swakopmund,  and  is 
25  miles  long  by  four  to  five  miles  wide. 

The  Lower  Kuisip  may  be  divided  into  two 
sub-sections — (a)  the  dried-up  delta  of  the 
river,  which  possesses  the  richest  alluvial  soil 
in  the  territory,  is  brackish  on  the  flats  close 
to    the    sea,    and   at    present   destitute   of 

*  Nimip  is  also  spelt  Namiel). 
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vegetation.  With  drainage,  pumping  and 
ploughing,  all  this  land  can  be  laid  under 
crops.  The  upper  portion  of  this  zone  consists 
of  sand  desert  partially  tied  down  by  vegeta- 
tion. Here  the  sandhills  would  travel  as  in 
the  shifting  sand  desert,  but  they  are 
partially  tied  by  narras  and  tamarisks. 
Rushes  grow  in  certain  isolated  dried-up 
vleis,  where  fresh  water  can  be  obtained  by 
digging  a  few  feet  into  the  ground. 

The  Upper  Kuisip  zone  extends  from  Rooi 
Bank  to  Urusas,  in  the  extreme  south-eastern 
corner.  It  is  eight  miles  long  and  one  to  one 
and  a  half  miles  broad.  It  comprises  the 
river  bed  of  the  Kuisip  and  the  overflow  of 
that  stream.  This  is  the  forest  zone  of  the 
territory.  Here  is  an  abundant  vegetation — 
quick  and  stick  grass,  beautiful  ana  trees  and 
camel-thorns.  Ebony  trees  are  very 
numerous;  also  wild  fig-trees.  There  are 
both  narra  bushes  and  brak  bushes,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  scrubs.  The  Rhenish  Native 
Mission  has  a  settlement  in  this  zone. 

Narra  Fruit  and  Ana  Tree. 

The  Narra  Country  begins  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea  among  the  sand-dunes,  and 
extends  along  the  south-eastern  border  of  the 
territory  as  far  as  Ururas.  Tamarisk  trees 
are  usually  found  along  with  the  Narra  fruit, 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  North-east  of  the 
settlement   the   Narra   grows   alone   on   the 
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otherwise  barren  sand-dunes.  In  the  award 
under  the  Alfonso  Arbitration  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  the  British  claim  to 
Rooi  Bank  was  upheld.  Rooi  Bank  possesses 
a  permanent  water  supply  and  excellent  graz- 
ing grounds  for  cattle.  In  this  region,  which 
we  have  already  described  as  the  Upper 
Kuisip  zone,  grows  the  wonderful  ana  tree. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  described 
before.  It  is  a  tree  of  remarkable  properties. 
The  leaves  are  eaten  with  evident  relish  by 
all  kinds  of  stock,  both  large  and  small.  The 
fruit  is  a  legume.  This  bean,  when  dry  and 
ripe,  is  of  a  brownish  and  oily  appearance, 
and  insignificant  to  look  at  ;  but  it  possesses 
marvellous  nutritive  properties,  and  stock 
fatten  on  the  seeds  of  the  ana  tree  in  a  very 
short  time.  Mr.  Gale,  who  knows  more  about 
the  economic  plants  in  the  territory  than 
anyone  else,  said  to  me  with  reference  to  the 
ana  :  "  It  puts  more  flesh  on  an  animal  in  a 
shorter  period  than  any  other  fodder  I  have 
ever  seen." 

The  Health  of  the  Community. 

The  territory  of  Walfish  Bay  is  very 
healthy,  especially  for  the  children  of  Euro- 
peans. They  have  a  healthy  colour,  and  run 
bare-footed  on  the  'sandy  beach.  Amongst 
the  Hottentots,  however,  tuberculosis  is  ram- 
pant, and  the  death-rate  of  infants  iTnder 
twelve  months  is  appalling.     In  proportion 
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to  the  size  of  the  community,  it  is  probably 
higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
total  death-rate  per  1,000  for  the  year  1913 
was  6315,  mainly  due  to  phthisis.  In  1912 
the  mortality  of  infants  under  one  year  was 
14-28  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality;  but  in 
1913  it  rose  to  the  terrible  figure  of  47-63  per 
cent.  There  is  no  doctor  for  either  the 
Europeans  or  the  coloured  folk  living  in  the 
settlement.  To  obtain  a  physician  from 
Swakopmund  costs  £25.  Both  medical  men 
in  that  town  are  busy,  and  at  times  unable  to 
leave  their  practice.  Besides,  they  don't 
speak  English,  and  the  description  of  an 
illness  or  the  diagnosis  of  symptoms  is  not  an 
easy  matter  in  these  circumstances.  The 
high  death-rate  among  the  Hottentot 
children  is  chiefly  due  to  neglect  and  to  the 
insanitary  huts  in  which  they  are  reared. 
Servants  and  nurses  for  the  European 
children  are  taken  from  this  unhealthy 
environment,  and  the  risks  the  latter  run  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.  That  this  settlement 
should  be  without  medical  aid  is  a  scandal  to 
the  Government  of  the  Union  and  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilised  community. 

Education  and  Industries. 

In  such  a  neglected  settlement  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  teacher  of 
any  kind  for  the  children  of  the  Europeans. 
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They  have  to  be  sent  to  Capetown,  which 
means  for  the  parents  the  upkeep  of  two 
houses  or  the  cost  of  a  boarding-school.  Yet 
Walfish  Bay  is  essentially  a  place  where 
children  would  make  rapid  progress  with 
their  studies,  as  they  have  not  to  endure  the 
long,  hot  hours  of  the  interior  or  Eastern 
Coast  of  South  Africa. 

There  is,  however,  a  school  for  the  Hotten- 
tots, which  is  maintained  by  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society.  The  natives  cultivate 
nothing.  The  only  crop  they  reap  is  that  of 
the  wild  narra  fruit.  They  live  in  communi- 
ties in  Sandfontein,  Rooi  Bank  and  Wortel, 
and  earn  £3  per  month. 

The  chief  industry  is  fishing,  and  it  is 
making  steady  progress.  Here  are  the  figures 
for  snoek  fishing  : — Snoek  shipped  :  1912, 
347  tons,  value,  £4,164;  1913,  472  tons,  value, 
£5,664.  Most  of  the  snoek  is  consumed  in 
Cape  Province,  and  some  is  shipped  to 
Mauritius.  Other  fish  are  harders  (grey 
mullet),  steembras  and  barbers.  The  fishing 
licence  is  Is.  per  year  for  any  boat  under  20 
tons,  and  £1  per  year  for  all  boats  over  20 
tons.  The  British  and  South  African  fisher- 
men complain  that  they  cannot  fish  in  German 
waters,  whilst  the  German  fisherman  can  fish 
freely,  without  molestation,  in  British  waters. 
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During  the  past  year  two  whaling  companies 
were  operating  in  the  Bay — namely,  the 
Walfish  Bay  Whaling  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  Durban  V/h'aling  Company, 
of  Durban.  The  value  of  oil  and  whale  guana 
shipped  from  Walfish  Bay  in  1913  was 
£59,458.  If  we  add  the  value  of  the  snoek 
shipped — viz.,  £5,664 — ^we  get  the  total  value 
of  the  export— namely,  £63,122.  The 
whaling  season  for  1913  was  considered 
unsatisfactory  so  far  as  the  number  of  whales 
caught  was  concerned,  but  the  quantity  of 
oil  produced  has  been  greater,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  whales  being  better.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  whales  are  becoming 
rarer  every  year,  or,  at  least,  are  being  driven 
further  out  to  sea. 

A  note  on  the  Port  of  Walfish  Bay  may  be 
of  interest : — 

1912.        1913. 
Number  of  vessels  entered  73  83 

Gross  tonnage  of  same  ...     176,771     219,100 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  future 
industries,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that 
coal  costs  the  local  inhabitants  £3  per  ton. 
In  Capetown,  coal  intended  for  Walfish  Bay 
costs  only  8s.  per  ton,*  but  the  freight  charges 
are  very  heavy,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
price  rises  to  the  high  figure  just  mentioned. 

*  iSpecial  Oavernment  rate. 
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Land  and  Water. 

The  whole  territory  of  Walfish  Bay  is  made 
up  of  Crown  lands,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
to  this  fact  the  arrested  development  of  the 
whole  district  is  largely  due.  There  is  no 
competition  of  any  kind.  No  one  can  buy  or 
sell  land.  There  is  no  freehold,  or  leasehold, 
or  any  sort  of  security  of  tenure.  The 
inhabitants  have  lost  heart.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  1888  a  township  was  surveyed  and 
laid  out  in  stands  by  the  Government  of  that 
day,  and  then  hurriedly  withdrawn  for  fear 
that  moneyed  men  from  Swakopmund  and 
elsewhere  would  come  in,  buy  up  the  ground 
and  build,  and  turn  the  settlement  from  a 
poverty-stricken,  decaying  dorp  into  a  large 
and  thriving  community.  These  pegs  of 
parsimony  still  remain  in  the  ground,  mark- 
ing the  City  of  What-Might-Have-Been. 

And  now  a  word  as  regards  water.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement 
depend  for  their  water  supplies  upon  the 
Government  condensing  plant.  It  distils  the 
sea-water,  which  is  then  sold  to  residents  and 
others  at  £1  Is.  per  ton  (200  gallons). 
Masters  of  vessels  say  this  water  is  the  most 
expensive  in  the  whole  world.  This  pumping 
plant  is  a  comedy.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
bioscope.  Imagine  taking  water  out  of  the 
sea  in  front  of  the  settlement  for  drinking 
purposes,    and   distilling   it  at   great   cost, 
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instead  of  pumping  the  fresh  water  from  the 
river  bed  behtnd  the  settlement !  And  in  all 
the  annals  of  Walfish  Bay,  to  think  that  no 
one  has  ever  suggested  the  utilisation,  by- 
irrigation,  of  the  great,  fertile  delta  of  the 
Kuisip  River  for  the  growing  of  crops  for  the 
settlement ! 

In  my  childhood  days  I  was  told  the  slory 
of  a  vessel  sailing  in  the  mighty  Amazon, 
while  the  crew  lay  dying  of  thirst,  thinking 
they  were  still  out  in  the  open  sea.  At  last, 
another  ship  hove  in  sight.  The  suffering 
crew  signalled  a  message  of  distress.  A 
moment  later  the  amazing  answer  flashed 
back  :  "  Dip  down."  This  motto  I  leave  with 
the  authorities  of  Walfish  Bay. 

Cinderella  of  the  Empire. 

Certainly,  Walfish  Bay  is  the  Cinderella  of 
the  British  Empire — despised  by  all  our 
politicians,  not  one  of  whom  has  even  visited 
this  part  of  the  Union !  Here  is  a  little 
British  settlement  without  a  single  vote ! 
Who  is  their  member  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  Capetown,  or  their  Senator  in 
the  Council  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Assuredly,  they 
do  not  know.  Yet  as  a  free  people  their  needs 
and  aspirations  should  be  made  known  in  a 
free  Parliament !  Our  past  policy,  so  far  as 
Walfish  Bay  is  concerned,  has  been  a  record 
of  indifference  and  neglect.     No  money  must 
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be  spent.  Nothing  must  be  done.  Conse- 
quently, we  find  that  everything  is  second- 
hand; a  worn-out  lighthouse  from  Port 
Elizabeth,  a  wheezy  tug  from  Capetown. 
Everything  is  old,  poor,  dilapidated  and 
falling  to  pieces.  Indee'd,  it  is  rumoured  that 
a  big  bonfire  will  be  lit  on  the  beach  by  the 
inhabitants  to  celebrate  the  first  brand-new 
article  that  arrives  from  any  department  of 
the  public  service  for  the  settlement.  Yet, 
all  these  years,  the  Bay,  with  her  sunlit 
Hinterland,  has  been  a  priceless  possession,  a 
matchless  gem  set  in  the  calm  and  silver  sea, 
only  waiting  for  some  sympathy  to  yield  up 
the  vast  hidden  stores  of  her  abundant  wealth. 

Name  and  Destiny. 

And  what  of  her  name?  It  is  spelt 
variously — Walwich,  Walfisch,  and  Walfish. 
The  first  two  you  will  find  on  the  older  maps 
and  charts.  The  last  is  the  more  modern, 
the  shortest  and  the  best,  and  so  it  will  remain 
for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  said  that  highly- 
placed  patriots  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  issued  circulars  to  compel  the  use  of 
"  Walvis "  for  the  Bay  in  all  official  docu- 
ments. But  compulsion  is  a  seed  that  does 
not  thrive  in  South  Africa,  whether  sown  in 
the  name  of  the  Dutch  or  the  English  tongue. 

To  the  new  German,  ever  seeking  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  sustained  by  a  great  army, 
and  secure  in  an  ever-growing  navy,  it  must 
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seem  strange  that  he  may  not  grasp  this 
unguarded  pearl  of  the  Western  Sea.  To 
the  proud  Spaniard  it  is  surely  a  matter  of 
more  than  a  passing  sorrow  that  the  gay 
colours  of  Castille  no  longer  float  on  that  grey, 
tunnelled  rock — the  impregnable  fortress  of 
his  beloved  land.  To  the  invincible  Ameri- 
can, inspired  by  Canning  and  nourished  on 
Munroe,  it  is  still  a  bitter  pill  that  he  may  not 
star  another  State  on  the  fertile  loams  of  the 
Peace  River  or  quote  the  cost  of  corn  in  the 
Chateaux  of  Quebec.  But  these  things 
may  not  be.  For  Providence  hath  ruled  it 
otherwise. 

And  what  of  its  destiny?  Walfish  Bay 
stands  as  the  symbol  of  Empire — linked  by 
the  speaking  wires  to  her  fair  sisters 
wherever  they  be;  tranquil,  wide  and  free; 
broad  as  her  splendid  purpose,  benign  as  her 
gentle  sway,  welcoming  the  ships  of  the 
nations  with  wealth  of  farm  and  mine — a 
haven  of  peace  in  this  waste  of  sea. 
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Chapter  VII. — A  Proclamation  and  a  Plateau 


'T  is  an  amazing  thing  to  reflect  that 
the  destiny  of  Walfish  Bay  may  be 
said  to  have  depended  on  the 
correct  definition  o£  a  simple  word. 
Yet  such  is  the  case.  It  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  a  question  which 
might  appear  on  an  examination  paper  for 
the  fourth  standard  almost  brought  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  to  the  verge  of  war; 
but  it  is  certainly  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  it  estranged  the 
people  of  both  Empires,  puzzled  statesmen  of 
world-wide  renown,  formed  ithe  subjecjt  of 
innumerable  despatches,  was  debated  without 
avail  by  two  International  Commissions ;  and 
that  when,  at  last  submitted  by  the  despair- 
ing diplomats  to  the  youngest  monarch  and 
the  finest  sportsman  in  Europe,  was  success- 
fully solved  in  an  Award  which  united  the 
wisdom  of  the  son  of  David  with  the  peerless 
prose  of  Don  Quixote. 

In  devoting  the  next  article  to  those  events 
which  led  up  to  this  remarkable  dispute,  and 
culminated  in  the  arbitration  of  King 
Alphonso  of  Spain,  I  venture  to  believe  that 
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my  readers  will  follow  with  a  lively  interest 
the  annals  of  the  Bay,  and  peruse  with 
patience  the  brief  description  of  those  few 
miles  of  land — so  small  and  yet  so  precious 
— which  formed  the  lining-up  mark  in  that 
famous  Anglo- German  tug-of-war. 

A  Land  of  Minerals. 

As  early  as  1796  Walfish  Bay  had  been 
recognised  as  a  place  of  potential  importance. 
In  that  year  Captain  Alexander,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  King's 
name  by  volleys,  and  turning  over  a  few  sods 
of  soil.  But  modern  International  Law 
requires  something  more  that  a  mere  flag- 
waving  function  to  support  territorial 
acquisition,  and  symbolic  seizure  must  be 
followed  by  effective  occupation.  Conse- 
quently, Alexander's  ceremonials  had  no  legal 
binding.  Thirty-one  years  later  the  waters 
of  the  Bay  were  surveyed  by  the  officers  of 
H.M.S.  Leven,  but  no  further  steps  towards 
annexation  were  then  taken. 

Early  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  reports  of  the  existence  in  Great 
Namaqualand  and  Damaraland  of  rich 
deposits  of  silver  and  other  minerals  began 
to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Cape  Ministry,  who 
thereupon  proposed  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  1867,  that  the  whole  of  the 
West  African  Coast-line  should  be  annexed 
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from  the  Orange  River  to  the  Portuguese 
Dominions.  But  no  action  resulted.  Again, 
in  1875,  the  Cape  Parliament  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  the  extension  of  Cape 
Colony  northwards,  so  as  to  include  Walfish 
Bay,  and  as  much  of  its  Hinterland  as  it 
might  be  found  expedient  to  acquire.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution  a  Special  Commis- 
sioner was  sent  to  Damar aland  two  years 
later,  and  received  offers  of  submission  from 
all  the  important  native  chiefs  of  the 
country.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  then  recommended 
to  the  Imperial  Government  the  adoption  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  and 
suggested  as  a  preliminary  measure  that  the 
flag  might  be  hoisted  at  Walfish  Bay.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord 
Carnarvon,  approved  of  the  annexation  of 
Walfish  Bay,  but  refused  to  sanction  the 
acquisition  of  the  hinterland. 

The  Annexation  of  the  Bay. 

Acting  on  this  decision  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  Staff- Commander  Richard  C. 
Dyer,  R.N.,  left  Simon's  Bay  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1878,  in  command  of  H.M.S. 
Industry,  carrying  with  him  certain  instruc- 
tions. He  was  commanded  to  hoist  the  flag 
at  Walfish  Bay,  and  to  take  possession  of  and 
proclaim  as  British  territory,  the  Port  and 
Settlement,  and  so  much  of  the  country 
immediately   adjacent  thereto  as  he  might 
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determine  to  be  desirable  after  consultation 
with  Mr.  Palgrave,  the  Special  British  Com- 
missioner then  in  Damaraland.  On  arriving 
at  Walfish  Bay,  Commander  Dyer  found  that 
Mr.  Palgrave  was  absent  in  the  Interior,  and 
that  communication  with  him  was  impossible. 
Accordingly,  he  wisely  decided  to  consult  the 
European  inhabitants  of  the  Settlement,  half- 
a-dozen  in  number,  as  to  their  requirements, 
and  the  probable  needs  of  the  port.  His 
conversations  with  these  people  brought  out 
three  important  points.  First,  that  there  was 
no  fresh  water  or  vegetation  procurable  at 
any  time  of  the  year  at  the  Settlement  or 
anywhere  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Secondly,  that  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
boundaries  to  be  fixed  should  include  territory 
affording  both  fresh  water  and  potential  food 
supplies.  Thirdly,  that  the  nearest  source 
where  these  things  could  be  obtained  was  at 
Rooibank — a  place  then  loosely  estimated  as 
lying  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  miles  inland. 
As  this  request  seemed  to  run  counter  some- 
what to  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Imperial 
Government  that  for  the  time  being  the  area 
annexed  should  not  extend  for  any  consider- 
able distance  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Bay, 
Comander  Dyer  decided  to  visit  Eooi  Bank 
and  find  out  on  the  spot  the  real  position  of 
affairs. 
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Viewing  the  Plateau. 

Accompanied  by  two  of  his  officers,  Dyer 
set  out  across  the  sand  dunes  in  an  ox-wagon 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  narrates  in  his  official 
report  written  a  few  days  later,  of  "Viewing 
the  Plateau."  He  found  the  place  to  be  an 
oasis,  thickly  covered  with  grass  and  scrub, 
and  well  watered,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  "  the  Rooibank  Plateau  and  Schepp- 
mansdorf  to  the  South-east""  should  be 
included  within  a  line  drawn  from  a  point 
on  the  coast  fifteen  miles  south  of  Pelican 
Point  to  a  spot  ten  miles  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Swakop  River.  Thereupon,  he 
issued  the  Annexation  Proclamation,  the 
interpretation  of  which  was  soon  to  become 
the  subject  of  International  controversy.  It 
declared  the  territory  taken  possession  of  to 
be  bounded  "on  the  south  by  a  line  from  a 
point  on  the  coast  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Pelican  Point  to  Scheppmansdorf ;  on  the 
east  by  a  line  from  Scheppmansdorf  to  Rooi- 
bank, including  the  Plateau,  and  thence  to 
ten  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Swakop  River;  on  the  north  by  the  last 
ten  miles  of  the  course  of  the  said  Swakop 
River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean." 
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Commander  Dyer's  action  was  approved  by 
the  British  Government.  On  the  14th  of 
December,  1B78,  letters  patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  were  issued  at  Westminster  con- 
firming his  proclamation,  and  authorising  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  to  declare 
the  territory  of  Walfish  Bay  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Six  years  later, 
with  the  slow  movement  for  which  that 
portion  of  British  South  Africa  has  so  long 
been  renowned,  the  Cape  Parliament  assented 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Imperial 
Government;  and  the  Governor's  belated 
Proclamation  was  issued  in  August,  1884. 
From  that  time  onwards  Walfish  Bay  has 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  is  administered  through  a 
Resident  Magistrate. 

The   Coming  of   Germany. 

At  this  time  there  were  in  Great  Namaqua- 
land  and  Damaraland  some  German  settlers. 
In  the  year  1840  the  Ehenish  Missionary 
Society  started  work  in  South-Western 
Africa,  one  of  their  stations  being  established 
at  Rooi  Bank.  This  little  mission  station 
(often  called  Scheppmansdorf  after  the  name 
of  the  first  evangelist  in  that  region)  is  still 
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in  existence.  It  stands  an  eloquent  monu- 
ment in  a  lonely  land  to  the  intrepid  zeal  of 
the  German  missionary.  But  as  in  English 
Colonial  expansion,  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
German  colporteur,  came  the  German  trader. 
Thus  it  happened  that  in  November,  1880, 
upon  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the 
Damaras  and  Namaquas,  the  German 
Government  addressed  the  British  Govern- 
ment, on  behalf  of  German  citizens, 
requesting  that  the  latter  might  share  in  any 
measures  which  were  intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  and  the  property  of 
British  subjects.  In  reply,  the  German 
Government  was  informed  that  while  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  would  afford  to  the 
Germans,  equally  with  her  own  subjects,  all 
possible  protection,  it  must  be  understood 
that  British  responsibility  was  conterminous 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of 
Walfish  Bay. 

A  Trader  and  a  Prince. 

And  now  our  story  suddenly  advances  from 
the  dream  of  a  trader  to  the  drama  of  a 
Prince.  In  the  year  1883  the  establishment 
of  a  trading  station  and  factory  at  Angra 
Pequena  was  contemplated  by  a  certain  Herr 
Luderitz,  a  merchant  of  Bremen,  after  whom 
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the  place  is  now  named,  and  the  British 
Government  were  asked  whether  their 
protection  could  be  extended  to  the  enterprise. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  in  detail 
the  negotiations  which  followed,  or  to  trace 
the  origin  and  growth  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
policy  of  Colonial  expansion.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  the  month  of  June,  1884,  the 
Empire  of  Germany  determined  to  extend 
protection  to  her  own  subjects  in  Damaraland 
and  Great  Namaqualand,  and  to  cover  with 
her  august  sovereignty  Luderitz's  large 
acquisitions  of  land.  On  the  l7th  of 
August,  1884,  a  belt  of  twenty  miles  along 
the  coast  from  the  Orange  River  to  the 
twenty-sixth  degree  of  south  latitude  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Germany.  In 
the  following  month  the  area  of  protection 
was  extended  so  as  to  comprise  a  belt  of 
twenty  miles  along  the  coast  from  the 
twenty-sixth  degree  of  south  latitude  north- 
wards to  the  Portuguese  Dominions, 
exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  British  territory 
of  Walfish  Bay.  Less  than  a  year  later,  in 
June,  1885,  with  the  approval  of  the  British 
Government,  German  Sovereignty  was 
extended  inland  over  Damaraland  and  Great 
Namaqualand  as  far  as  the  twentieth  parallel 
of  east  longitude. 
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The  Beginning  of  the  Trouble. 

With  the  advent  of  German  Sovereignty, 
several  questions  arose  as  to  the  rights  and 
interests  which  British  and  German  subjects 
had  respectively  acquired  on  the  West  Coast 
and  the  Hinterland.  To  adjudicate  these 
matters  a  Joint  Commission  was  appointed 
by  the  two  Governments,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Justice  Shippard  as  the  British  Deputy,  and 
Dr.  Bieber  as  the  German  delegate.  Judge 
Shippard  was  directed  to  indicate  to  his 
German  colleague  the  boundaries  of  the 
territory  of  Walfish  Bay,  and  in  a  communi- 
cation dated  the  16th  of  September,  1885,  he 
reported  that  he  had  done  so  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  absence  of  a  proper  survey.  He  added 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  to  the 
south  and  east  should  be  so  drawn  as  to 
take  in  the  whole  commonage  of  Rooi 
Bank  or  Scheppmansdorf  as  far  as 
Ururas,  in  order  that  the  Plateau  of  Dyer's 
Proclamation  might  be  included.  The  Com- 
missioners, in  a  joint  letter,  stated  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Walfish  Bay 
had  been  incorrectly  defined  in  Commander 
Dyer's  Proclamation  and  in  the  consequent 
documents.  Thus  Scheppmansdorf  should 
have  been  described  as  Scheppmansdorf  or 
Rooi  Bank,  and  what  was  called  Rooi  Bank 
should  have  been  termed  Rooikop.    Such  was 
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the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  wKich  remained 
like  a  festering  sore  until  the  young  King 
called  in  his  Senator,  and,  together,  like 
modern  surgeons,  they  performed  a  brilliant 
operation,  and  forever  effaced  tlie  disease  at 
Madrid  on  the  23rd  of  May  in  the  year  1911. 
But  the  account  of  this  and  other  matters  I 
must  leave  for  another  article. 


/ 
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Chapter  VIII.— What  is  a  Plateau  ? 


HE  land  boundaries  of  the  Bay  touch- 
ing German  territory,  and  their 
exact  demarcation,  now  became  for 
the  first  time  a  matter  of  importance. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Mr.  P. 
Wrey,  a  land  surveyor,  was  instructed  by  the 
Cape  Government  to  make  a  complete  survey 
of  this  British  possession.  He  left  Capetown 
in  the  month  of  June,  1885,  and  his  report 
was  issued  six  months  later,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  physical  features  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  close  examination  of  those 
persons  who  had  been  on  the  spot  at  the  time 
of  the  annexation.  Like  Judge  Shippard, 
Wrey  came  to  the  conclusion  that  by  the 
"  Plateau  of  Dyer's  Proclamation  "  was  meant 
that  part  of  the  fertile  and  well-watered 
plain  or  valley  of  the  Kuisip  River,  some  six 
miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth  which  lay 
between  the  Mission  Station  on  the  west  and 
Ururas  on  the  east.  That  is  to  say,  it  was 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Namieb 
Desert,  and  on  the  south-west  by  a  fringe  of 
enormous  sand  dunes  which  intervene  between 
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this  reach  of  the  Kuisip  River  and  the  coast. 
Accordingly,  he  marked  off  this  area  as  being 
within  the  boundaries  of  British  territory. 

Bieber  and  the   Boundary. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the 
survey,  the  German  Consul- General  at  Cape- 
town, a  certain  Dr.  Bieber,  took  exception  to 
the  paragraph  which  stated  that  the  iCuisip 
River  valley  at  Rooibank  fell  within  British 
territory.  The  English  line,  he  contended, 
should  run  from  the  Mission  Station  at 
Scheppmansdorf  or  Rooibank  to  Rooikop. 
As  a  result  of  this  protest,  communications 
passed  between  the  two  Governments.  In  the 
course  of  this  correspondence,  Commander 
Dyer  again  affirmed  that  in  framing  the 
Proclamation  of  Annexation,  he  had  intended 
to  include  within  British  lines  the  piece  of 
country  in  question  which  he  himself  had 
already  spoken  of  as  "the  Plateau."  Then 
began  those  endless  negotiations  which  always 
finished  in  the  fixed  determination  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  to  adhere  to  their 
respective  views. 

An  Oasis  or  a  Desert? 

Great  Britain  upheld  the  view  of  Wrey, 
whilst  Germany  argued  that  by  the  Plateau 
of  Dyer's  Proclamation  must  be  meant  that 
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portion  of  the  flat  and  elevated  Namieb 
Desert  which  lay  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Mission  Station  to  Kooikop.  On 
both  sides  there  was  much  to  be  said.  "  How," 
asked  Germany,  "  can  the  valley  of  the  Kuisip 
River  be  regarded  as  a  plateau,  seeing  that  it 
is  a  depression  rather  than  an  elevation  in 
relation  to  the  surrounding  country,  being 
some  40  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
Namieb  Desert  lying  to  the  north-east,  and 
some  200  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  the 
sand  dunes  on  its  soutK-west."  "  Where  then 
is  the  Plateau  that  Captain  Dyer  annexed 
and  included,"  replied  Great  Britain?  "It 
cannot  be  the  Namieb  Desert,  for  a  line  from 
the  Mission  Station  to  Rooikop  would  bisect 
but  not  include  it,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  this  wilderness  of  sand  was  the  well- 
watered  and  highly  favoured  land  which 
Dyer  set  out  to  see."  Such  was  the  central 
point  round  which  the  dispute  raged  between 
the  two  Great  Powers  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 
Failure  of  the  First  Commission. 

Two  years  later  an  effort  was  made  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Commission 
consisting  of  Colonel  Philips,  R.E.,  as  the 
British,    and   Dr.  Goering   as  the    German 
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representative.  These  gentlemen  visited  the 
territory  in  January,  1889,  but  failed  to 
arrive  at  any  agreement,  and  both  issued 
separate  reports.  Their  investigations  were 
careful  and  exhaustive,  but  resulted  in  no 
material  advance.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
by  the  German  delegate  that  if  the  Kuisip 
River  Valley  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Mission  was  the  "Plateau  of  Dyer's  Pro- 
clamation," it  should  be  included  within  the 
British  bounds  as  far  as  Ururas.  It  was  then 
that  Germany  determined  to  take  her  place 
under  the  sun,  and  build  up  a  powerful 
Colonial  Empire.  It  was  then  that  Bismark, 
with  his  seer-like  vision,  sought  to  settle  for 
ever  those  questions  of  undefined  frontiers 
where  the  territorial  interests  of  England 
seemed  to  clash  with  those  of  the  Fatherland. 
Thus  we  find  that  Walfish  Bay  was  discussed 
as  one  of  a  series  of  diplomatic  problems 
touching  the  two  Empires. 

The  Anglo-German  Agreement. 

In  the  year  1890,  the  British  Ambassador 
and  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  and  the  Chief  of  the  African  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  Sir  Percy 
Anderson,  met  General  von  Caprivi,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  German  Empire,  and  Dr.  Kranel, 
Privy    Councillor   of   the    German  Foreign 
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Office,  and  drew  up  an  Anglo- German 
Agreement  relative  to  Africa  and  Heligoland. 
By  this  important  document  all  differences  in 
regard  to  those  regions  were  satisfactorily 
settled  by  mutual  concessions,  good-will  and 
co-operation ;  and  in  only  one  dispute,  namely, 
over  the  boundaries  of  Walfish  Bay,  did  the 
diplomats  fail.  Indeed,  in  this  case  so 
complete  was  the  variance  of  view  that  at  the 
time  all  hope  of  settlement  was  abandoned, 
and  the  Treaty  provided  that  the  delimitation 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory 
should  be  reserved  for  arbitration,  unless 
settled  by  mutual  consent  within  two  years  of 
the  Agreement.  In  the  meantime  the  disputed 
territory  was  to  be  regarded  as  neutral. 
Simultaneously  with  the  ratification  of  the 
above-mentioned  Treaty,  the  Cape  House  of 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution  strongly  depre- 
cating any  concession  to  Germany  in  respect 
to  Walfish  Bay. 

The  Length  of  a  Mile. 

Some  time  passed  without  any  progress 
being  made.  Arguments  and  negotiations 
went  on  in  a  desultory  way,  and  then 
threatened  to  become  a  serious  menace  to  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  Powers,  more 
especially  touching  the  right  of  administra- 
tion claimed  by  the  Cape  Government.    At 
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last,  in  the  year  1904,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Cape  Ministry,  a  further  attempt  was  made 
to  solve  the  problem.  A  Joint  Commission 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Herr  von 
Franckenberg  and  Mr.  Cleverly,  who  were 
duly  instructed  to  endeavour  to  effect  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  both  Germany  and 
Great  Britain.  It  was  useless.  Things 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  At  the  outset  Herr 
von  Franckenberg  not  only  refused  to  depart 
from  the  previous  German  position  in  the 
matter  of  the  plateau,  the  accuracy  of  which 
Mr.  Cleverly  would  not  concede,  but  he  raised 
two  entirely  new  contentions.  Firstly,  he 
affirmed  that  the  beacon  on  Pelican  Point 
should  have  been  placed  at  high  water  mark 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Peninsula,  a  mile  or 
so  further  north  beyond  the  spot  selected  by 
Surveyor  Wrey.  Secondly,  he  maintained 
that  in  measuring  the  15  miles  from  Pelican 
Point  for  fixing  the  Beacon  Post  on  the 
southern  coast  line,  the  English  statutory  or 
land  mile  of  1,760  yards  should  have  been 
used,  and  not  the  geographical  or  nautical 
mile  of  2,027  yards  which  was  the  scale 
adopted  by  Mr.  Wrey.  This  new  contention 
brought  into  dispute  a  triangular  piece  of 
territory  along  the  southern  boundary,  some 
13  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  base  along  the 
coast  line  a  small  tract  of  land  some  three 
miles  in  breadth.  Of  this  area,  one  particular 
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portion,  some  six  miles  in  extent  was  of 
special  value  to  the  settlement  at  the  Bay, 
because  it  contains  some  fresh  water  and  a 
little  vegetation.  This  piece  of  disputed 
territory  lay  between  the  sea  and  the  sand 
dunes  which  extend  right  up  to  Rooi  Bank. 

What  Great  Britain  Claimed. 

Before  closing  this  article  it  may  be  well 
to  make  quite  clear  what  Great  Britain 
claimed,  and  what  were  the  resources  of  the 
disputed  areas.  The  chief  value  of  this 
British  possession  is,  of  course,  the  Bay  itself, 
which  is  formed  by  a  sandy  peninsula  5^ 
miles  in  length  and  1^  in  breadth, 
terminating  at  Pelican  Point.  In  this 
magnificent  harbour  there  is  almost  unlimited 
anchorage  for  merchant  vessels  and  battle- 
ships, which  while  resting  in  these  tranquil 
waters  are  secure  from  the  violence  of  the 
westerly  gales  and  swells  to  which  the  whole 
coast  line  is  subjected.  Speaking  broadly, 
the  territory  of  Walfish  Bay  is  mainly  a  saiidy 
desert  region,  with  hardly  any  rain.  But  the 
boundaries  claimed  by  Great  Britain  enclosed 
three  tracts  of  country  which  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  widespread  wilderness 
adjacent  to  the  Bay. 

One  of  the  areas  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  was  the  British  half  of  the  Swakop 
River,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
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the  territory.  Here  the  river  runs  under- 
ground, like  most  of  the  streams  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  But  water  is  easily  obtained 
by  digging  wells.  The  river  valley  is  an  oasis 
verdant  with  vegetation,  only  its  area  is 
contracting  year  by  year  owing  to  the 
unchecked,  advancing  sand  dunes.  At 
Nxonidas,  some  ten  miles  inland  from  the  sea, 
which  is  the  broadest  part,  the  width  does  not 
exceed  half  a  mile,  consequently  the  extent  of 
fertile  land  is  small.  The  second  of  the  three 
watered  areas  and  the  first  in  importance,  was 
the  famous  Rooibank  round  which  the  dispute 
mainly  raged.  It  comprised  the  well-watered 
and  fertile  stretch  of  the  Kuisip  River  valley 
extending  from  the  Mission  Station  to 
Ururas.  The  last  of  the  three  fertile  areas 
lay  close  to  the  coastal  end  of  our  southern 
boundary  and  mainly  fell  within  that 
triangular  piece  of  country  which  Herr 
von  Franckenberg,  with  his  overweening 
patriotism,  had  wished  to  exclude  from 
British  control. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these 
three  tracts  of  country  were  of  vital 
importance,  and  that  the  German  claim,  if 
upheld,  would  have  deprived  Walfish  Bay 
almost  wholly  of  the  resources  afforded  by  the 
two  best  of  them.  In  our  next  article  we 
shall  see  how  these  matters  were  finally 
settled,  and  how  a  problem  which  proved  too 
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difficult  for  the  politicians  of  London,  Berlin 
and  Capetown  was  successfully  solved  by 
Spanish  Statesmen  in  the  serener  atmosphere 
of  Madrid. 

For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  an 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Lansdown,  which 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  magazine 
called  The  State,  now  unfortunately  defunct. 
It  is  of  interest  to  remember  that  Mr. 
Lansdown  was  on  the  Commission  which  was 
formed  to  assist  in  collecting  the  data 
required  by  the  legal  adviser  to  His  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and,  consequently,  was 
able  to  speak  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 
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Chapter  IX. — The  Arbitration  of  Alphonso 


,HE  failure  of  the  Commission  of 
1904  to  effect  any  settlement  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  only  hope  of 
finally  composing  such  fundamental 
differences  was  by  arbitration.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  five  years  later  that 
anything  definite  was  done.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1909,  certain  articles  were  signed 
at  Berlin  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  His  Majesty,  Alphonso,  King 
of  Spain.  He  was  asked  to  select  from 
his  subjects  a  jurist  of  repute  to  be  the 
arbitrator  in  delimiting  the  boundary  lines  of 
British  territory  at  Walfish  Bay. 

Moreover,  it  was  resolved  that  within  a 
year  each  of  the  contracting  parties  was  to 
present  to  His  Majesty  for  communication  to 
the  arbitrator,  and  also  to  one  another,  a 
memorandum  on  the  question  at  issue,  and 
that  within  a  further  period  of  six  months 
each  party  had  the  right  to  present  a  reply 
to  the  arguments  of  the  other.  Wide  powers 
were  conceded  to  the  arbitrator.     He  could 
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make  new  surveys,  ask  for  any  explanation, 
and  decide  upon  all  matters  of  procedure. 
His  decision,  when  communicated  by  the 
King  of  Spain  to  the  contracting  parties,  was 
to  be  accepted  as  final. 

Selection  of  Arbitrator. 

King  Alphonso  thereupon  intimated  that 
he  had  selected  as  arbitrator  Seflor  Joaquin 
Fernandez  Prida,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain,  and  Professor  of  International  Law 
in  the  University  of  Madrid  The  first 
memoirs  of  the  British  and  German  claims 
were  presented  to  His  Majesty  in  November, 
1909,  and  in  the  following  July  each  party 
submitted  a  second  despatch  dealing  with  the 
contentions  raised  by  the  other.  These  docu- 
ments contained  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
whole  question  and  elaborate  arguments  on 
both  sides. 

In  order  to  more  fully  understand  the 
various  points  under  dispute,  Senor  Prida 
resolved  to  personally  visit  the  territory  of 
Walfish  Bay.  Accordingly,  he  spent  the 
months  of  December  and  January  (1910-1911) 
in  conducting  his  investigations  on  the  spot, 
being  accompanied  by  both  the  German  and 
the  British  Commissioners.  The  Senator 
and  his  party  went  over  the  self-same  route 
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traversed  by  Captain  Dyer  in  his  journey  to 
Rooi  Bank  thirty-three  years  before,  and 
made  a  close  inspection  of  the  Kuisip  River 
Valley  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Two  Questions. 

The  Alphonso  award  was  given  at  Madrid 
on  the  23rd  day  of  May  in  the  year  1911,  but 
it  was  not  announced  in  London  until  six 
months  later.  In  that  document  the  learned 
arbitrator  sets  forth  at  length  the  history  of 
the  dispute,  proceeds  to  examine  in  detail  the 
arguments  presented  by  both  parties,  and 
concludes  by  resolving  this  complex  problem 
into  two  simple  questions :  (1)  Does  the 
southern  boundary  began  at  a  spot  15 
nautical  miles  or  15  statutory  miles  from 
Pelican  Point?  and  (2)  Does  the  southern 
limit  of  British  territory  end  in  the 
proximity  of  the  Mission  Station  at  Schepp- 
mansdorf ,  or  should  it  extend  to  Ururas  ? 
With  regard  to  the  first  question,  Senator 
Prida  found  that  Captain  Dyer  did  make  use 
of  the  nautical  and  not  the  statutory  mile  in 
determining  the  length  of  the  coast  line. 
Thus  the  British  claim  was  upheld  on  this 
point.  The  Spanish  jurist  also  found  that 
the  British  Government  had  decided  to 
acquire  and  occupy  the  zone  concerned  before 
the  coming  of  Germany,  and  had  therefore 
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afforded    ample    proof  of  the  unquestioned 
possession  of  the  territory  involved. 

Touching  the  second  matter  at  issue,  the 
arbitrator  likewise  upheld  the  accuracy  of  the 
Wrey  demarcation.  As  already  mentioned, 
this  question  rested  mainly  on  the  point  as  to 
whether  the  words  "including  the  Plateau" 
of  Dyer's  Proclamation  must  be  taken  to  refer 
to  the  Kuisip  valley  at  Rooi  Bank,  or  to  that 
part  of  the  "Namieb  desert  which  lies  west  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  Mission  Station  to 
Rooikop. 

The  British  advocates,  whilst  conceding 
that  the  idea  of  elevation  was  a  common 
attribute  of  the  term  plateau,  urged  that  this 
rendering  was  neither  invariable  nor 
essential,  and  that  when  the  peculiar  relation 
of  the  Kuisip  river  valley  to  the  surrounding 
country  was  considered  Captain  Dyer  had  not 
been  incorrect  in  calling  it  "  a  Plateau." 
Accordingly,  the  British  claim  was  again 
upheld  by  the  arbitrator,  who  decided  that 
the  greater  elevation  of  the  Namieb  desert 
compared  with  the  Kuisip  plain  was  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  Dyer 
referred  to  that  barren  region  when  he  spoke 
of  "  the  Plateau." 
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Points  for  Germany. 

Two  minor  points  were  given  in  favour  of 
Germany.  The  British  lost  their  case  in  the 
contention  that  new  arguments  raised  for  the 
first  time  in  1904  were  matters  outside  the 
scope  of  discussion,  since  the  Arbitration 
Agreement  of  1909  had  reference  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  dispute.  Furthermore, 
the  British  contention  that  the  Wrey  survey 
had  a  binding  legal  effect  on  Germany  was 
decided  against  Great  Britain  on  the  grounds 
that  Germany  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
survey.  With  these  exceptions  Great  Britain 
won  her  case.  For  the  Alphonso  Award 
decreed  that  as  the  Wrey  survey  fixes  with 
accuracy  the  southern  boundary  of  British 
territory,  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  true  and 
exact  definition  of  the  frontier  line  at  that 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  it  preserved  those 
tracts  of  country  which  are  so  vital  to  the 
proper  and  successful  development  of 
Walfish  Bay. 

So  ended  the  dispute  which  had  caused  so 
much  dissension  between  the  two  nations  and 
had  seriously  retarded  the  progressive 
development  of  that  portion  of  Africa. 
From  the  British  standpoint  our  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  accepting  a 
thankless  task  as  well  as  for  his  wisdom  in 
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selecting  for  the  post  of  Referee  one  whose 
courtesy  was  only  surpassed  by  his  scholarly 
attainments,  and  who  proved  himself  not 
only  an  eminent  jurist,  a  brilliant  logician, 
an  observant  traveller,  a  pellucid  writer,  but 
beyond  all  an  impartial  arbitrator — for  such 
a  man  was  Senator  Prida. 

A  River  and  a  Problem. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have 
patiently  read  the  previous  articles  of  this 
series  that  in  order  to  reach  Walfish  Bay  we 
traversed  Great  Bushmanland  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Cape  Province  and  crossed 
the  Orange  River  at  Stolzenfels.  In  the 
German  country  there  are  large  patches  of 
rich  soil  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
and  it  did  seem  strange  that  no  serious  effort 
had  been  made  by  these  industrious  colonists 
to  turn  the  water  of  the  Orange  River  over 
this  alluvial  land.  On  questioning  the 
farmers  of  that  region  I  learned  that  the 
Government  offered  no  inducements  to  those 
who  proposed  to  settle  on  these  lands,  and 
even  discouraged  all  discussion  on  the  matter. 
The  mystery  deepened,  and,  I  confess,  my 
curiosity  was  aroused.  But  it  was  not  until 
I  reached  Wi'ndhuk  that  I  found  the  real 
reason  for  this  official  reticence.  In  the 
German  Colonial  Year-Book    for  the  year 
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1893,  page  95,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  me 
by  the  authorities,  I  found  the  following 
paragraph  regarding  the  territorial  agree- 
ments between  Great  Britain  and  Germany : 

Article  3. — In  South-West  Africa  the 
sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence  is 
reserved  to  Germany  is  bounded :  To  the 
south  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Orange  River,  and  ascending  the 
north  bank  of  that  river  to  the  point  of  its 
intersection  by  the  20th  degree  of  East 
Longitude. 

Not  a  Drop  of  Water. 

In  International  agreements  where  rivers 
are  concerned  it  is  usual  for  boundary  lines  to 
run  in  mid-stream.  But  here  the  agreement 
expressly  mentions  a  line  "ascending  the 
north  bank  of  that  river,"  which  means  that 
the  German  settlers  are  for  ever  cut  off  from 
the  most  precious  thing  in  Africa — water. 

It  also  excludes  them  from  the  grazing 
rights  on  those  islands  of  wild  olive  and 
willow  which  fall  within  that  200-mile 
stretch  of  river  from  the  frontier  post  at 
Stolzenfels  to  the  shimmering  sea.  In  fact, 
two   years    ago,    while    in    the    village    of 
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Upington,  in  the  Cape  North- West,  I  heard 
an  order  given  to  a  private  in  the  Mounted 
Police  to  ride  over  a  hundred  miles  to  clear 
away  the  goats  of  a  German  settler  which 
had  strayed  at  low  water  on  to  one  of  the 
islands.  The  chief  officials  at  Windhuk  do 
not  care  to  discuss  the  matter.  They  hope 
that  some  day  it  will  come  all  right,  but  in 
what  way  they  do  not  indicate.  The  farmers 
are  more  frank.  "  If  the  water  of  the  Orange 
River  belongs  entirely  to  England,"  so  they 
say,  "  then  let  her  rent  a  portion  of  it  to  us  at 
a  fair  annual  price.  We  are  willing  to  pay, 
but  we  do  not  like  to  see  those  fertile  lands 
lying  barren  and  idle  for  want  of  water." 

To  Help  the  Pioneers. 

There  are  some  feeble-minded  folk  who 
think  that  one  nation  can  win  the  friendship 
and  respect  of  another  by  surrendering 
anything  that  other  badly  wants.  We  are 
not  of  this  opinion.  But  we  believe  in  a 
square  deal,  and  to  us  it  would  seem  a  sound, 
commercial  policy  were  our  Government  to 
allow  the  Germans  to  pump  over  their  land 
some  water  from  the  Orange  River,  since  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  north  bank 
cannot  fail  to  prove  advantageous,  in  many 
ways,  to  the  lonely  dwellers  along  the  south 
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bank.  Moreover,  from  a  purely  irrigation 
standpoint,  it  is  probable  that  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  our  neighbours  on  the 
northern  side  might  be  essential  for  the 
proper  control  of  storm  water,  and  for  the 
building  of  weirs  and  canals  on  the  southern 
side.  In  return  for  this  concession  the 
German  Colonial  Government  might  cer- 
tainly be  asked  to  pay  a  water  tax  to  the 
Union  Government,  and  also  to  afford  special 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  goods 
through  their  country  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
general  development  of  the  territory  of 
'Walfish  Bay. 

In  Southern  Africa  the  value  of  alluvial 
lands  under  water  and  utilised  for  raising 
ostriches,  lucerne  and  oranges  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  comment.  But  again 
we  seem  to  hear  the  persistent  enquiries : 
"  Who  owns  the  water  of  the  Orange  River  ?" 
"Does  it  all  belong  to  England?"  "Can 
Germany  claim  not  a  single  drop  ?  "  "  Why 
was  that  clause  inserted  in  the  Agreement  ?  " 
Such  are  some  of  the  matters  which  puzzle 
and  agitate  the  German  official  mind,  and 
which  we  now  make  public  for  the  first  time. 
But  the  problem  of  the  "Great  River"  is  surely 
not  so  hard  to  solve  as  has  been  the  problem 
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of  the  majestic  bay,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  whatever  happens,  the  pioneers  of  that 
desolate  region  will  not  be  forgotten,  for  they 
have  striven  with  f  ait"h  and  serene  courage  to 
make  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose. 
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Chapter  X. — The  Wonder  of  the  Waste 


^If  N  a  volume  entitled  the  "  Conquest  of 
the  Desert/'*  I  gave  an  account  of 
the  Tsamma  melon,  which  has  been 
well  described  as  the  life-blood  of 
the  Kalahari,  for  it  furnishes 
the  traveller  with  both  food  and  drink.  And 
here  again  I  have  to  record  the  marvellous 
provision  of  Nature,  which  has  placed  in  the 
territory  of  Walfish  Bay  another  plant — the 
Narra  fruit — which  may  with  truth  be  termed 
the  "Wonder  of  the  Waste."  The  Narra 
country  extends  east  through  the  desert  for 
many  miles,  but  the  main  crop  is  to  be  found 
in  British  territory.  It  forms  the  staple 
food  of  the  Hottentots  of  that  region — the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  existence. 

What  is  the  Narra? 

The  Narra  fruit  belongs  to  the  Botanical 
family  which  includes  both  pumpkins  and 
melons,  but  unlike  those  plants  it  is  leafless. 
It  spreads  up  the  sides  and  over  the  summits 
of  the  sand  dunes  in  dense  straggling  masses. 
The  green  tendrils  are  thickly  interlaced,  and 
bear  long,  sharp  thorns,  which  protect  the 
plant  against  browsing  animals.      The  ripe 

*  Published  by  T.   Werner  Laurie,   Ltd.,  London. 
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fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  croquet  ball  or 
small  water-melon,  and  weighs  B  lbs.  or  over. 
When  ripe  it  can  be  divided  into  ten  sections 
which  contain  a  large  number  of  seeds.  The 
main  root  is  usually  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  arm.  It  may  be  as  much  as  fifty  feet 
in  length,  and  goes  right  down  below  the 
dunes  into  the  damp  ground  beneath.  The 
Narra  has  a  miraculous  growth.  No  matter 
how  often  the  stem  is  covered  up  with  wind- 
blown sand  the  Narra  always  pierces  through 
and  spreads  its  prickly  mantle  over  the 
topmost  dune.  A  plant  with  broad  leaves, 
like  the  pumpkin  or  the  melon,  would  soon  be 
weighted  down,  and  must  ultimately  perish 
underneath  the  dunes. 

Thus  Nature,  in  evolving  the  leafless  Narra, 
has  made  it  able  not  only  to  pierce  the  sand, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  resist  the  severe 
drought  of  that  land ;  whilst  the  thorns  of  the 
plant,  by  protecting  the  succulent  fruit  from 
wandering  animals,  have  preserved  it  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert. 
The  Narra  blooms  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  at  Christmas  and  lasts 
until  the  end  of  May.  The  immature  Narra 
is  bitter;  but  as  it  ripens  the  fruit  becomes 
cream-coloured,  sweet  and  palatable,  and  is 
then  eaten  with  avidity  by  all  kinds  of 
animals.     On  account  of  the  high  percentage 
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of  sugar  which  it  contains,  the  Narra  is  very 
nutritious. 

Natives  and  N arras. 

Natives  who  have  been  working  away  from 
home  in  German  South- West  Africa  return 
to  their  Narra  fields  during  the  reaping 
season.  Nothing  then  will  induce  them  to 
stay  away.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they 
search  the  bushes  for  fruit  all  round  the 
British  settlement.  The  Narra  season  lasts 
about  six  months.  In  the  little  communities 
of  Sandfontein  and  Rooi  Bank,  which  are 
situated  in  the  territory  of  Walfish  Bay,  many 
of  the  natives  have  Narra  plots  marked  off 
which  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
such  hereditary  crofts  gather  together  their 
goods  and  chattels,^  and,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  trek  from  one  Narra  field  to  the 
next. 

They  pass  from  sand  dune  to  sand  dune, 
striking  at  the  bushes  with  long  sticks  in 
order  to  test  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  Their 
daily  food  is  consumed  on  the  spot.  The 
Narra  fruit  is  very  frugal,  and  it  will  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  midst  of  the  most  barren 
sand  dunes  if  its  roots  can  find  a  little  water, 
fresh  or  brackish.  The  nutritive  power  of 
this  fruit  is  extraordinary.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  natives  on  the  verge  of  death  from 
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starvation,  after  a  few  months  in  their  Narra 
fields  are  completely  cured,  and  become  stout 
and  strong.  To  the  natives  of  these  arid 
wastes  the  Narra  is  indeed  the  elixir  of  life. 

How  to  make  Pancakes. 

In  the  height  of  the  Narra  season  you  will 
find  the  bushes  covered  with  enormous 
quantities  of  fruit.  When  the  melons  ripen 
so  quickly  that  they  cannot  all  be  consumed 
on  the  spot,  they  are  boiled  in  a  pot  to  a 
thick  pap,  and  while  this  porridge  is  still  in 
a  fluid  state  the  valuable  seeds  are  sieved 
through  a  small  basket  or  perforated  paraffin 
tin.  The  pap  or  mash  is  then  poured  out  over 
the  sand  and  dried  by  the  hot  sun  into  huge, 
leathery  pancakes.  These  pancakes  are  next 
rolled  up,  sand  and  all,  and  stored  away  for 
the  winter  months.  They  are  then  eaten 
without  further  preparation,  slices  being  cut 
off  just  as  from  a  roll  of  tobacco,  or  sometimes 
they  are  broiled  into  a  thick  nutritious  soup. 
Another  sort  of  soup  is  made  by  simply 
grinding  the  Narra  seeds  between  two  large 
stones  and  boiling  the  meal  thus  obtained. 

The  flesh  of  the  Narra  is  also  used  to  make 
a  beverage  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
ripe  fruits  are  laid  in  the  sun  for  two  or  three 
days  in  order  to  hasten  the  development  of 
the  juice.  They  are  then  pressed,  and  the 
juice  is  boiled  into  syrup.     This  syrup  is  very 
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sweet  and  is  mainly  employed  in  making  beer. 
Portions  of  the  roots  are  scraped  into  the 
liquid  to  assist  the  fermenting  process.  The 
root  itself  is  exceedingly  bitter  and  is  used 
by  the  natives  as  a  medicine.  They  maintain 
that  the  odour  of  the  Narra  melon  alone  is 
sufficient  to  congeal  milk  placed  in  the 
vicinity.  This  may  be  doubted,  but  so  much 
is  certain,  that  the  juice  of  the  fruit  put  into 
milk  congeals  it  at  once.  When  tasted  for  the 
first  time  by  a  European,  these  pancakes  cause 
the  palate  and  gums  to  burn  and  swell,  but 
no  serious  results  accrue.  The  native  of  the 
Bay,  however,  who  lives  on  Narras  all  the 
days  of  his  life  does  not  suffer  any  bad  effects. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  readers  who  might  like 
to  add  the  Narra  fruit  to  their  morning  menu, 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  these  pancakes  are 
thick  and  tough,  and  require  the  teeth  of  a 
Hottentot  to  do  them  full  justice. 

Possibilities  in  the  Pips. 

The  fruit  of  the  Narra  contains  numerous 
seeds,  from  fifty  to  seventy  in  number,  which 
are  dried  and  sold  in  Capetown  under  the 
name  of  "  Butterpits."  These  nuts  are  used 
as  almonds  in  making  cakes  and  confectionery, 
and  are  much  relished  by  the  Cape  natives. 
When  the  raw  Narra  pips  are  pressed  between 
stones  a  fine  oil  is  obtained,  but  those  which 
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have  been  boiled  lose  their  oil  to  a  large 
degree.  Even  when  the  oil  has  been  extracted, 
the  seeds  make  capital  food  for  poultry. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Narra 
should  not  be  more  widely  cultivated,  and  a 
lucrative  trade  established  in  this  product  at 
Walfish  Bay.  The  oil  is  excellent,  and  the 
fruit  itself  has  highly  nourishing  qualities 
for  both  man  and  beast.  It  could  doubtless 
be  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  a  superior 
brand  of  cattle  cake.  No  labour  would  be 
required  for  ploughing,  harrowing,  or  hoeing, 
and  the  yield  of  nuts  is  enormous. 

The  natives  believe  that  the  cold  fogs  which 
are  common  at  the  Bay  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  growth  of  the  Narra.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  this  theory  is  correct  or  not,  for 
the  plant  also  thrives  far  inland.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  propagate  the 
Narra  in  different  parts  of  South  Africa,  but 
so  far  as  we  are  aware  these  experimenis  have 
failed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  boiled 
seed  was  used,  which  of  course  would  not 
germinate.  The  usual  custom  at  the  Bay  is  to 
boil  all  the  seeds  of  the  Narra  before  they 
are  sold  to  store-keepers  for  shipment  to 
Capetown.  In  any  case  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  Union  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Experiments  with  Narras 
might  be  conducted  on  the  dry-land  stations. 
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Of  late,  enquiries  have  been  made  regarding 
Narras  by  the  authorities  of  German  South- 
West  Africa  and  the  Soudan,  both  of  whom 
appear  to  be  anxious  to  grow  them  on  a 
commercial  scale. 

Yesterday,  To-day,  and  To-morrow. 

In  closing  this  series  of  articles,  I  would 
like  to  plead  once  more  for  the  betterment  of 
the  conditions  of  the  coloured  folk  in  the 
British  territory  just  described.  The  Hotten- 
tots of  the  Bay  are  the  poorest  citizens  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Their  homes  in 
the  desert  consist  of  a  few  sticks  rammed  into 
the  sand  dunes,  and  roofed  with  some  old 
sacks.  These  people  need  a  missionary  and 
the  comforts  of  civilisation.  They  subsist  on 
Narras,  fish  and  the  fortnightly  bottle  of  gin 
which  they  receive  from  the  Magistrate  by 
order  of  the  Union  Government.  Daily,  they 
are  dying  from  sheer  neglect,  being  decimated 
by  disease.  True,  they  have  to  pay  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  for  the  fiery,  life- 
destroying  liquor  shipped  in  from  the  Cape; 
while  their  own  God-given  nourishing  Narra 
is  free. 

Yesterday,  as  I  journeyed  through  German 
South- West  Africa  on  my  way  to  Walfish 
Bay,  all  the  land  was  at  peace.     To-day,  as 
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I  pen  these  final  words,  we  are  at  war,  and 
none  can  foretell  the  fate  of  to-morrow.  Yet 
one  thing  is  certain.  If  Germany  were  to 
win  she  would  at  once  annex  the  Bay.  But 
that  shall  not  be.  I  have  spoken  with 
admiration  of  the  order  and  patient  industry 
of  her  people;  and  even  now  it  is  appalling 
to  think  that  these  same  hardy  settlers  have 
been  thrown  into  the  maelstroom  of  a  gigantic 
conflict  merely  to  satiate  the  battle-lust  of 
Berlin.  Nor  can  there  now  be  any  doubt  that 
with  the  German  country  in  the  South- West 
conterminous  with  the  Union  and  Rhodesia 
we  shall  forever  be  menaced  by  a  ruthless, 
military,  despotism  entirely  foreign  to  the 
spirit  and  ideals  of  modern  democracy.  It 
cannot  be.  The  flag  of  our  own  free  Empire 
must  float  over  that  desolate  land  from  the 
Orange  River  to  the  Portuguese  Border. 
Three  railroads  should  be  built  without  delay 
to  the  Bay;  the  first  from  Capetown,  the 
second  from  Johannesburg,  and  the  third 
from  Bulawayo.  Phoenix-like  a  great  city 
shall  arise  on  the  sand-dunes  of  the  shore,  and 
the  dry- farmers  of  the  west  will  pour  their 
products  to  the  sea;  while  on  the  gateway  of 
the  young  town  there  might  well  be  carved  in 
letters  of  gold  that  motto  which  South  Africa 
has  taught  to  a  wondering  world — Union  and 
Peace  :  Friendship  and  Fraternity. 
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APPENDIX 


LERMAN  South-West  Africa  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Portu- 
guese West  Africa,  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south 
by  the  Orange  River,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Kalahari  Desert.  The  eastern 
border  touches  the  territory  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  for  400  miles  along  the  desolate 
district  of  Gordonia,  and  then  for  another 
600  miles  it  impinges  on  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  which  is  still  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Imperial  Government;  and 
finally  reaches  the  Zambesi  and  Rhodesia  by 
throwing  out  a  curious  tongue  of  land  called 
the  Caprivi  Concession.  The  area  of  this 
vast  country  is  322,450  square  miles,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  more  than  six  times  the  size 
of  England,  or  a  little  larger  than  the 
combined  area  of  the  Cape  and  Natal.  The 
European  population  in  1913  was  stated  to 
be  14,816.  I  was  informed  tKat  the  total 
native  population  was  about  80,000,  and  that 
was  also  approximately  the  number  of  natives 
who  had  perished  in  the  wars  with  the 
German  troops  due  either  to  wounds,  famine, 
or  disease. 
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Most  people  think  of  this  country  as  a 
barren  waste,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake.  It 
is  a  land  of  enormous  agricultural  and 
mineral  potentialities,  and  is  destined  in  the 
near  future  to  become  one  of  the  finest 
ranching  countries  in  the  world.  The  curse 
of  South  Africa  at  the  present  time  is  the 
large  holding  which  is  uncultivated  and 
over-stocked.  No  provision  is  made  for 
winter  feeding  and  the  preservation  of 
ensilage,  and,  consequently,  the  farmers  and 
stock-owners  continually  complain  of  the 
poorness  of  the  land,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
season.  This  evil  is  to  be  seen  in  an  appalling 
degree  in  the  German  country. 

At  Windhuk,  the  capital,  I  was  told  that 
it  was  quite  common  for  a  settler  with  20,000 
acres  of  land  to  send  in  a  petition  that  both 
he  and  his  cattle  were  starving,  and  that  he 
must  at  once  receive  another  block  of  20,000 
acres  or  he  would  clear  out  of  the  country. 
In  many  cases  the  Government  weakly 
complied,  and,  accordingly,  farms  of  40,000 
to  50,000  acres  are  the  rule,  and  closer 
settlement  has  been  rendered  impossible. 
The  reader  will  be  better  able  to  grasp  the 
full  significance  of  these  figures  when  I 
mention  that  in  this  huge  country  there  are 
only  1,400  farmers,  for  the  benefit  of  whom 
a  Land  Bank  has  recently  been  established, 
backed   by   the   Reichstag,    with    a   capital 
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ranging  from  10,000,000  (£491,700)  to 
100,000,000  marks,  as  already  mentioned  in 
Chapter  III. 

In  the  German  country  there  are  large 
patches  of  rich  soil  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Orange  River  suitable  for  orange 
growing,  lucerne  and  ostriches,  but  the 
Government  has  discouraged  settlement  in 
this  part  of  the  Protectorate  doubtless  owing 
to  the  International  Boundary  question.  The 
chief  towns  are  Windhuk,  Swakopmund, 
Keetmanshoop  and  Luderitzbucht  (Bay  of 
Luderitz).  The  last-named  town  is  mainly 
of  historic  interest.  It  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Keetmanshoop  and  Windhuk,  arid  here 
the  British  Consul  was  accustomed  to  reside. 
The  value  of  diamonds  produced  from  this 
vicinity  for  the  year  1913  was  £2,153,230. 
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